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TO THE PUBLIC, OUR READERS, AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


In the outset of most Periodical Pullications it has Leen thought advisealble to give some light and 
ingenious device which might silence consure and attract observation. Sometimes these points have 
been carried by a humorous Essay, and sometimes by an emblematical Frontispiece. But though 
such stratagems may succeed for a short time, they lose their effect when the first three or four ar- 
ticles have teen perused; and the extraordinary brilliancy of the opening, serves only asa contrast 
to the flat and tedious matter which too frequently follows. Many a middling comedy has been 
damned by too witty a prologue ; and many a story-teller has failed in his attempts on the risible 
muscles of his audience, by giving them notice that he is going to entertain them with “the Lest 
joke they ever heard.” 


4s we hope not to disappoint heavily, we will not promise profusely 3 as we hope not to fatigue 
hereafter, we shall not strive to entertain in our first essay by a@ collection of cut and dried jests. 
We shall rather endeavour to occupy our Reader’s attention, by a sulject that will not only be 
generally interesting to the hearts of Englishmen, but will also introduce, in the most distinguished 
and auspicious manner, that series of Biographical Sketches which it is our intention to lay before 
the public. 


In pursuance of this scheme, our first sketch shall le a Biographical Account of our PRESENT SO 
VEREIGN. We have embellished our title-page with a beautiful engraving of nis MasEsty from the 
celebrated picture by Sir William Beechey ; and our account, with the utmost regard to the reve- 
rence which the regal character claims, will Le found to afford an accurate view of his private and 
public life. 

In the Prospectus of this Work, we explained at large the oljects which our undertaking is intended to 
embrace. To enter again into the detail of the different matters which we there thought it neces- 
sary to particularize, would now be needless and impertinent : Suffice it to say, that we mean to 
follow, as nearly as possible, the general outlines we at first laid down ;—To begin each number 
with a Biographical Sketch of some distinguished character ; to insert such accounts of the leading 
occupations and diversions of the day, as may appear to us most likely to give general information 
or amusement; especially the Theatre ; to survey the state of Society, Politics, Manners, and Lite- 
sature, and to intersperse or add such light and entertaining matter, as may justify our assump- 
tion of the motto we have chosen, : 


NON PRETER SOLITUM LEVES, 


The length and importance of the articles that occupy the pages of our First Number compels us 
to omit many valuable and original Communications, which, however, shall appear in our next 
Number. To such Correspondents as may favour us with their Communications, we beg leave to 
represent that they should transmit their Compositions as early as possible. - 


No Poetry can be admitted, unless it be very superior to the common style of Verses in Magazines 
and Newspapers. \ 


In our ‘next Number we shall conclude our account of his Majesty’s Life. We shall give alsoa 
further Sketch of Lerd Holland's Lope de Vega, and of Mr. Moore’s Peems. 


The Retrospect of Politics will contain the most important Intelligence down to the latest Period, 
and an able and impartial View of the State of Affairs both at home and abroad. 


The Theatrical Department will give candid criticisms on the Dramatic Events of the Month; and 
particularly on the New Productions, on Coriolanus, and on Love in a Village. 
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HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY GEORGE THE THIRD. 


GEORGE THE THIRD was born 
on the 24th of May 1738; which, 
since the alteration of the style, has be- 
come the 4th of June. His father, Frede- 
rick Prince of Wales, Son of the late King, 
died in the end of March 1751; and 
the young Prince was left to the 
care of his amiable mother, before her 
marriage with Frederick, called the Princess 
Augusta of Saxegotha; whose conjugal 
tenderness and maternal care have rendered 
her the subject of so just and general pane- 
gyric. 

From this time the Heir Apparent resided 
entirely with the Princess Dowager; and 
though that Princess, after her husband's 
death, encouraged no kind of opposition to 
Government, yet the unfortunate differ- 
ences which had long existed between Fre- 
derick and the late King, had rendered 
George II. so jealous of his daughter-in- 
law, that all who were desirous of retaining 
his Majesty's favour avoided every appa- 
rent intercourse with her: and thus was 
the heir to the crown kept in total darkness 
, as to the principles and manners of his 

grandfather's court. Yet there were not 
No. I. Vol. I. 


1738. 


(Ole 


wanting persons to plan a separation of 
the Prince and his mother, nor to irritate 
the mind of his Royal Highness against all 
the fiiends of his deceased father; but 
their endeavours terminated in the clearest 
conviction on the part of the Prince, that 
the course which had been followed in hia 
education was the most fitting that could 
be adopted. Nor was the task of instruc- 


tion difficult or discouraging ; the gentle- 
ness and docility of the pupil, the constant 
solicitude of the Princess Dowager, and the 
judicious selection of preceptors, combin- 
ing to give integrity to his principles, and 
information to his mind. At length, 

on the 25th of October 1760, George 1760. 
the Second departed this life; and the 
young Prince, who was now two-and- 
twenty, succeeded to the throne, 

One of his first acts, on attaining 1761. 
that situation, was a statute by which it 
was ordained, at the earnest recommenda- 
tion of the King himself from the throne, 
that the judges should be continued in 
their commissions during their good beha- 
viour, notwithstanding any\demise of the 
crown, which was formerly held to vacate 
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their seats. On that occasion his Majesty 
was pleased to declaie, that he looked upon 
the independence and uprightness of the 
judges as essential to the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice, as one of the best secu- 
rities to the rights and libertics of his sub- 
jects, and as most conducive to the honour 
of the crown. 

Nor had the parliament been forgetful 
of the private interests of a Prince who 
displayed so disinterested and paternal a 
consideration for the liberty of the subject : 
an income of £. 800,000 a year having 
been settled upon him instead of the civil- 
list revenues, which were greatly diminished 
by the frauds of the collectors. 

, But the aspect of foreign affairs was by 
no means such as to leave his Majesty 
without anxiety. He succeeded to peri- 
lous and expensive wars; and though the 
capture of Belle Isle and Pondicherry had 
reflected glory on the British arms, the 
nation was dissatisfied with the enormous 
expenditure which was the necessary con- 
sequence of protracted hostilities: and 
when Mr. Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, 
proposed, in consequence of the imperti- 
nent interference of Spain, to declare war 
against that kingdom, he met with so de- 
termined an opposition in the cabinet, 
that he resigned his office in disgust. 

His Majesty had not been long seated 
on the throne before he acquainted his 
council, that having nothing so much at 
heart as the welfare of his people, and the 
permanence of that welfare, he had tnrned 
his thoughts to the choice of a Princess 
with whom he might find the comforts of 
matrimonial and domestic life; and that 
he had therefore come to a resolution to 
demand in marriage the Princess Charlotte 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, whose virtues 
and accomplishments promised every thing 
that his heart could desire. 

On the 15th of August following the 
treaty of marriage was concluded: on the 
6th of September the Royal Bride landed 
in England; and in two days after her ar- 
rival, the marriage was performed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the Royal 
Chapel. 

Parliament provided for her Majesty's 


|annum, which was settled upon her, toge~ 
ther with the Palaces of Richmond Old 
Park and Somerset House. 

‘The counsels of Mr. Pitt were at last 
resorted to; and on the annunciation of 
that continental confederacy which has 
been'stigmatized by the name of the family 
compact, war was declared against Spain, 
and begun with some success. In the mean 
time the Duke of Newcastle and the rest 
of those who composed the cabinet of 
George II. had resigned their situations ; 
and Lord Bute had succeeded to the di- 
rection of affairs. But the enemies || 
of Greal britain, humbled by seve- 1763. 
ral defeats, began to be sensible of their 
weakness; and on the 10th of February 
1763 the definitive treaty of peace was 
signed at Paris, a treaty which was per- 
haps on the whole more honourable than 
advantageous to Great Britain. Yet the 
credit of having obtained such a peace was 
not sufficient to perpetuate the power of 
Lord Bute ; and popular clamour, excited 
by the notorious Wilkes, compelled him in 
a short time to yield his power to Mr. George 
Grenville and his party; this has been 
commonly ¢alled the administration of the 
Duke of Bedford. 

During this unfortunate, though cer- 
tainly not inactive, administration, 
was introduced that impolitic series of 1764. 
financial operations, which, wound up by 
the famous American Stamp-act, excited 
the first discussion of England's competency 
to tax her colonies. ‘The act itself in- 
flamed the passions of the Americans: and 
the repeal of it proved that the country 
which ventured to enact, had not the cou. 
rage toenforce. ‘These measures disgusted 
a great part of the -people; and public 
odjum was increased by an insurrection of 
journeymen silk-weavers, to prevent the 
importation of French silks. Nor was the 
Court better satisfied than the people with 
the conduct of the ministry, who had shown, 


to his Majesty's mother the Princess Dow- 
ager of Wales; and without any evident 
reason had dismissed the brother of Lord 


| | in particular instances, a marked disrespect 


Bute from an advantageous situation. Thus 


support, agreeably to the wishes of the {ceptable to the King, it was not to 
Sovereign, @ jointure of £. 100,000 per! be wondered gt that the Rockingham party 


| obnoxious to the people and unac- 1785. 
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should succeed to the helm of affairs. ‘Ihe 
stamp-act was now repealed ; and the mo- 
derate principles of the ministers seemed 
to promise a general tranquillity : when 
1766 his Majesty was pleased once more 

Oo” to change his advisers; and sum- 
moned to his councils the Duke of Grafton, 
Lord Shelburne, Lord Camden, Charles 
‘Townsend, and Pitt, who accepted, with the 
Privy-seal, the title of Earl of Chatham. 

--. it was while the indisposition of 
1767. this great man prevented him from 
assisting in the cabinet, that Charles ‘Town- 
send revived the impolitic scheme of Ame- 
rican taxation in a bill for imposing a duty 
on tea, paper, colours and glass : and when, 

on thedeathof Townsend, LordNorth 
1768. ecame Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his stead, the Earl of Chatham, conceiv- 
ing his own influence aud principles no 
longer sufficiently strong to predominate in 
the measures of his Majesty's ministers, in 
a few months found it right to resign his 
situation. ‘The Duke of Grafton after- 

.., wards followed this example ; and 
1770. Jord North succeeded him as First 
Lord of the Treasury. 

‘ke Dukes of Cumberland and Glou- 
cester, brothers of the King, having mar- 
ried two ladies of inferior rank, it was 

__ thought proper to introduce the’ sta- 
1772+ tute commonly known by the name 
of the Royal Marriage Act, in order to re- 
strain the descendants of the late King 
(except the issue of Princesses who had 
married, or who might thenceforward mar- 
ry, into foreign families) from marrying 
without the consent of the crown. ‘This 
bill experienced a violent resistance ; but 
at last, notwithstanding much popular dis- 
content and two protests in the House of 
Peers, received the sanction of the legisla- 
ture. ‘This measure was carried at the 
earnest wish of the King, who had been 
much mortified by the marriages before 
mentioned: another affliction soon after 
befel him in the death of his beloved mo- 
ther: and his peace was yet further invaded 
by the cruel calumnies and unjust disgrace 
of his sister Caroline Matilda, who was 
married to Christian VII. King of Denmark; 
but though his Britannic Majesty’s resolute 
interference at length availed in justify- 


ing her character and liberating her person, 
a premature death, probably occasioned by 
her unmerited ill-treatment, in a few montlis 
terminated her sorrows at the early age of 
twenty-four. 

Meanwhile the Americans had, by every 
possible demonstration of disgust, __ 
and in some instances by open acts of 1774. 
violence, resisted the pragress of our finan- 
cial operations: and General Gage with 
four regiments was ordered to Boston. But 
the majority of the people were preparing 
for a total separation, and circular letters 
were sent from Boston to all the colonies, 
inviting them to join in resolving, that 
their trade with Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the West Indies should cease until Par- 
liamentshould reverse the proceedings. But 
this, though it would have materially in- 
jured Great Britain, would at the same 
time have annihilated the colonies; and 
therefore it was not to be expected that 
such a measure could so suddenly be resoly- 
edon. ‘Their only proceeding was a peti- 
tion to General Gage; and that petition 
the General rejected. But when, in addi- 
tion to this neglect, they received intelli- 
gence of the bill for transferring the whole 
executive power of Massachusett’s Bay to 
persons appointed by his Majesty, and of 
an intention to quarter the troops in Ame- 
rica, a general Congress was eagerly called 
for, and the committee of correspondence 
at Boston, in spite of the remonstrances, 
threats, and proclamations of Gage, bound 
themselves by a solemn league to suspend 
their commerce with Great Britain, and 
renounce all communication with those 
who should refuse to concur in this 
agreement. ‘The people chose representa- 
tives for the general Congress; and the 
American Magistiates informed the Go- 
vernment that their power was no more. 
The Congress met, and after several com- 
plaints to, and retaliations from, the go- 
vernor, drew up a petition to his Majesty, 
amemorial to the British people, an ad- 
dress to the colonies in general, and ano- 
ther to the inhabitants of Massacbusett's 
Bay. On the 30th of December 1774, 
Parliament met in order to take these 


matters into consideration; though dur- 
ing the recess it had been decided hy 
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ministers that the system of coercion should 
be strictly adhered to. In the course 
1775. oF this session great and interesting 
debates took place in both Houses, in 
which the ministerial system of coercion 
was always successful, in spite of the ef- 
forts of the great Lord Chatham and his 
friends; when, to the great surprise of all 
parties, Lord North brought forward what 
he called a conciliatory motion, offering, 
in case of certain contributions and estab- 
lishments in the colonies, a conditional and 
guarded forbearance of taxation. On “ 
debate upon this question Lord North was 
baffled in argument by the opposition, but 
succeeded in carrying his question. How- 
ever it was not the mode, nor the extent of 
taxation against which the colonies con- 
tended—it was the right of any taxation 
whatever. 
And now the Americans from North to} 
South were beginning to arm ; and an ex- 
pedition undertaken by Gage to destroy 
some colonial stores at the town of Con- 
cord, occasioned the first open and serious 
engagement on the return of the 
ye British troops through Lexington. 
i975. Sixty-five of the English were 
killed, and upwards of two hun- 
dred wounded and taken prisoners: while 
the loss on the part of the colonies amount- 
ed to no more than about forty killed and 
twenty wounded or taken prisoners. The 
news of this engagement was quickly 
spread: and the Americans, protesting 
that necessity alone produced their oppo- 
sition, proceeded to fortify Bunker's Hill, 
the celebrated scene of their second en- 
gagement ;. and succeeding after a sharp 
conflict, erected another fortification on a 
hill adjoining. ‘The colony of Georgia had 
united itself with the other colonies; the 
confederacy of the Thirteen States was 
now complete ; and the Congress appointed 
George Washington, Esq. Commander in 
Chief of the American forces. 
To relate the operations of the 
1776. forces on the American continent 
is not within the object of our present 
undertaking ; and the unfortunate events 
of the war are too fresh in the recollec- 
tion of the people of this country, to 
make it necessary for us to do more than 


cursorily mention those material inci- 
dents, which will naturally recall to the 
minds of our readers the details that those 
incidents themselves involve. ‘The life 
of a King must necessarily be composed 
for the most part of public narrations ; 
but the minuter parts of the picture are 
not necessary in giving a general effect 
to the whole. Suffice it to observe that 
this year's campaign, without including 
any decisive blows, was of a nature by 
no means encouraging to his Majesty’s 
ministers. 

Nor did the following year, though 
distinguished by some successes 
of General Burgoyne, afford any 1777 
sanguine hope of subduing the colonies, 
General Washington was daily acquiring 
to himself vast and just reputation by his 
covrage and conduct; a reputation for 
which the English troops were frequently 
compelled to pay most dearly ; and 
the surrender of General Burgoyne at 1778. 
Saratoga depressed the spirits of our troops 
im the same proportion in which it increas- 
ed the activity and hopes of the colonists. 
But in the following year the war as- 
sumed a much more terrible aspect for 
Great Britain, when on the 17th of March 
his Majesty informed the Parliament that 
in consequence of an alliance which had 
taken place between his American subjects 
and the French, he had ordered his am- 
bassador to return from Paris. 

During this session an address was pre- 
sented to the King by the Cathelics, ex- 
pressive of their attachment to his person 
and prerogative, and requesting some re- 
laxation of the rigours and disabilities 
under which they lay. Sir George Savile 
in consequence made a motion to repeal 
the penalties and disqualifications created 
by the act of 10 and 11 William III. 
against Popery. ‘This was unanimously 
agreed to in the House of Commons, and, 
though it met with much opposition 
among the Lords, was finally carried to 
the great joy of all wise and liberal men. 
Let us trust that this was no more than 
the first step to a ‘great and unqualified 
restoration, which shall extend the pri- 
vileges of the British constitution to every 


| subject of Britain, which shall consolidate 
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the hearts of all, as the interests of all are 
already consolidated, and which shall 
finally annihilate that unnatural policy, 
that sets conscience as a check upon 
freedom ! 

Burgoyne, who, since his surrender at 
Saratoga, had been a prisoner of the 
Americans, was permitted by the Con- 
gress to return on his parole ; aad though 
his Majesty, in consequence of an eti- 
quette that forbids persons under his cir- 
cumstances to appear in court, refused to 
accord him an audience, he took advantage 
of a motion in the House of Commons 
on the convention at Saratoga, and en- 
tered upon a defence of his conduct and 
character, to which he pledged ‘¢ his for- 
tune, his honour, his head, and almost 
his salvation,” 

It was on the Duke of Richmond's mo- 
tion in the House of Lords on the subject 
of our defeats and losses, that the great 
Chatham, struggling for a momentary con- 
quest over disease, appeared for the last 
time in hisplace. He made an animated 
speech against the motion, which was 
answered by the Duke. Lord Chatham 
rose to reply, but, after repeated efforts to 
support himself in his position, sank in a 
swoon. The House was all alarm and 
confusion ; the debate was closed, and the 
Earl, by his own desire, was, conveyed to 
Hayes, where, in the seventieth year of 
his age, death deprived Great Britain of 
the wisest and most upright statesman, who 
ever terrified her enemies, or protected her 
cubjects. An annuity of 4,000/. was an- 
nexed to his title; his debts were paid by 
Parliainent,. and his body was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, 

_ Before the French announced to our 
King their intention of supporting Ame- 
rica, ‘a squadron was sent from Toulon, 
under the command of the Count d'Estaing, 
to Rhode Island, where several conflicts 
took place between single ships without 
any material benefit to either cause, ex- 
cept as they served to display the supe- 
riority of the British marine. Nearer 
home, Admiral Keppel was appointed com- 
mander of the Portsmouth fleet ; and in 
‘July, though war had not been regularly 


fleet, and obtained a siznal, if not decisive, 
victory. But an unfortunate misunder- 
standing between him and Sir Hugh Pal- 
liser, who had commanded under him, 
occasioned so great a clamour, that Keppel 
was brought to a court-martial, which, how- 
ever, honourably acquitted him. But nei- 
ther he nor Palliser was afterwards em- 
ployed in the war. 

While these and other party matters oc- 
cupied the attention of the country, Spain, 
indignant at the refusal of her mediatory 
offices, and influenced by French counsels, 
withdrew her ambassador from our court ; 
and a war was undertaken, probably for 
the hope which the French held out to the 
Catholic King of recovering the rock of 
Gibraltar; and thus was Great Britain en- 
gaged in a war with two mighty powers of 
the old world, and the whole continent of 
the new. Gibraltar was attacked; and in 
Virginia and Connecticut the bloodshed 
and desolation of war, unattended by its 
decision. or other advantages, exasperated 
the minds of all the belligerent powers. 

The war continued with mixed success ; 
notwithstanding the brave and mag- 1780 
nanimous conduct of General Sir F 
Henry Clinton, who embarked in an ex- 
pedition against South Carolina, and, with 
the assistance of Vice-Admiral Arbuthnot 
and a naval force, compelled its capital to 
surrender. 

And now the discontents of the English 
people, who saw themselves involved in an 
expensive contest that appeared to pro- 
duce no decisive advantage, became every 
day louder and louder. It was at this 
period that Burke, then the loudest cham- 
pion of opposition, brought forward his 
famous preposition for economical re- 
form. ‘This proposition, assisted in the 
House of Lords b¥ the efforts of the Duke 
of Richmond, occasioned such heart-burn- 
ings in every branch of the state as did not 
cease to operate till a number of years had 
elapsed from their original production. 
But a proposal like this, in the extent to 
which its patrons were desirous of carrying 
it, was not tobe carried in so sweeping 
astyle; the only point gained was the abo- 
lition of the Board of Trade.. Reform, 


‘proclaimed, he gave battle to the Brest i particularly economical reform, is always 
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a popular topic: the people naturally love 
aman whom they see displaying extraordi- 
nary eagerness to alleviate their burthens ; 
but perhaps a person, whose consideration 
goes farther than the mere immediate be- 
nefit to be derived from a diminution of 
taxes, and who views the question in its 
general and consequent bearings, may ra- 
ther incline to consider, that the pomp of 
the King is the credit of the people; that 
the influence of patronage possessed by 
the crown is a necessary counterpoise to 
the parliamentary privilege of exclusive 
supply; and that by the distribution of 
those offices and pensions which at first 
appear so unnecessary, a respectable provi- 
sion is made for the younger sons of no- 
blemen, and other persons of consequence, 
whom education and etiquette shut out 
from commercial pursuits ; and for whom 
law, physic, the church, the army. and the 
navy do not afford emolument enough to 
maintain the whole of their number. 

It was also in this session that Mr. Dun- 
ning, against the ministerial efforts, passed 
his famous resolution, that the influence 
of the crown had increased, was increas- 
ing, and aught to be diminished. 

The repeal of the bill which had disqua- 
lified the Catholics not extending to Scot- 
land, steps were taken for placing them 
upon a footing with their brethren in 
England. This excited, in Scotland, dis- 
turbances of the most serious nature, and 
the spirit of fanaticism was directed in 
channels the most fatal to the personal as 
well as religious security of the Catholics. 
The mob in Glasgow and Edinburgh per- 
petrated all sorts of outrages on the pro- 
perty of the obnoxious party, and the ma- 
gistrates most reprehensibly abstained from 
taking measures to suppress the insurrec- 
tions. In a short time politics mingled in 
the question, and eighty-five corresponding 
societies, headed by one at Edinburgh, 
were erected under pretence of supporting 
the Protestant religion. Lord George 
Gordon was elected their President; and 
succeeded, by means of the debating socie- 
ties with which London then abounded, in 
forming a Protestant association in England, 
of which also he was declared President. 
His Lordship proceeded to invite the 


{ inhabitants of London to join in a petition 
to Parliameut against the Catholics. The 
petition was left at his house for the pur- 
pose of collecting signatures; and read 
aloud, by the President, to a meeting of 
sixty, some say a hundred, thousand per- 
sons in St, George's-fields. ‘I'he mob from 
thence marched to Westminster-hall, rob- 
bing and beating those who were known 
to espouse the contrary side of the ques- 
tion, and overawing the proceedings of 
both Houses of Parliament : until Mr. Ad- 
dington, a magistrate of Middlesex, appear- 
ing with a troop of light horse, prevailed on 
them to disperse. Parties of them, how- 
ever, burnt two chapels, and did much 
mischief; a few were seized and com- 
mitted to Newgate. ‘Iwo days after they 
assembled again, and day after day paraded 
the town. They set fire to Newgate ; 
liberated the prisoners ; and destroyed the 
house, library, and valuable manuscripts of 
Lord Mansfield. At last the King issued 
an order for the military to act, and several 
of the rioters were killed by them ; but the 
guards being found insufficient in num- 
ber, all the troops within. thirty miles 


were sent for, who finally succeeded in 
quelling the disturbances. Such was the 
forbearance of the civil and military pow- 
ers, that only about three hundred and 
ten of the rioters were killed or wounded. 
Lord George was apprehended for high 
treason, and committe! to the Tower; a 
few months afterwards he was tried and 
acquitted. The Protestants: endeavoured 
to exculpate themselves from the mischiefs 
of these tumults; but as Lord Lyttelton 
has justly observed, it was difficult, in 
viewing this matter, ‘to separate the sen- 
timents of bigotry from the actions of per- 
secution.” : 

But the disgrace which was heaped upon 
the English people at home by this flagrant 
and abominable sedition, was in some de- 
gree compensated by the brilliant atchieve- 
ments which they were performing abroad. 
Sir George Brydges Rodney, inanexpedition 
for the relief of Gibraltar, had the good 
fortune to fall in with twenty-two sail of 
Spanish merchantment, under protection 
of seven ships of war. An engagement of 
a few hours put them into the power of 
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the English. A week after, near Cape 
St. Vincent, he gained a signal victory over 
another Spanish fleet, consisting of eleven 
ships of the line and two frigates: and 
from this time, though some battles of 
doubtfnl success were afterwards fougit, 
the combined navies of France and Spain 
manifested a constant unwillingness to 
meet his Majesty’s ships, and particularly 
to cope with the gallant Rodney ; till in 
August the combined navies meeting a va- 
luable fleet of five East Indian and fifty 
West Indian vessels, convoyed by a man 
of war and two frigates, were fortunate 
enough to capture thei all, Nor were 
the Americans without their share of naval 
success, for some of their privateers in- 
tercepted the outward-bound Quebec ficet 
off the banks of Newfoundland, and secured 
fourteen valuable ships. 

And now another enemy was to be added 
to the confederacy against his Britannic 
Majesty. Among the papers of Mr. Lau- 
rens, an American, who was taken in a 
Congress packet, and who was bound to 
Holland on an embassy, was found the 
sketch ofa treaty of amity and commerce 
between the Dutch Republic and the 
United States of America. ‘The English 
ambassador at the Hague demanded that 
the Republic should disavow it. ‘Tedious 
and evasive delays followed this demand, 
and the King recalled his ambassador from 
the Hague. 

1781 ‘Lhe war in America had gone on 
* with various success, and Washing- 
ton acted as commander-in-chief ; when an 
event occurred which may be properly 
considered as the decisive blow that secured 
independence to America. The scene of 
this event was York-T'own, which was pos- 
sessed by the British forces under Lord 
Cornwallis. On the 9th and 10th of Octo- 
ber the French and Americans had invested 
the place and opened their batteries ; in 
six days the works were so damaged as to 
leave the town almost defenceless. A plan 
of escape was concerted by the British, but 
their purpose was defeated by a violent 
storm; and onthe 19th Lord Cornwallis 
surrendered himself and his whole army 
prisoners to the combined forces of France 


and America, 


This capitulation put an end to. the 
powerof the ministers: public discontent 
increased ; the city of London, in a com- 
mon-hall, voted an address, remonstrance, 
and petition to the King, in which they 
animadverted on his speech from the 
throne, inveighed against the war, and 
entreated the dismission of all his advisers, 
public and secret. A similar address was 
voted by the electors of Westminster ; and 
the example was afterwards followed by the 
freeholders of Middlesex and Surrey, and 
many other bodies. 

In the House of Commons the Opposi- 
tion were by no means idle: after 178. 
several attempts, in which they ra- 
pidly gained ground upon ministers, Gene- 
ral Conway came forward with a motion, 
that the House of Commons would con- 
sider as enemies to the King and Country 
all who should frustrate his Majesty's pater- 
nal care tor his people, by advising or 
attempting the further prosecution of the 
American war. The motion was carried 
withont adivision. But the ministers still 
lingered in their places, though several 
subsequent steps were taken by the oppo- 
site party: till at length Lord North came 
down to the house and informed them 
that his Majesty had determined on a 
change of councils. And now the Marquis 
of Rockingham was made First Lord of 
the Treasury; Lord John Cavendish, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Lord Shel- 
burne and Mr. Fox, Secretaries of State ; 
the Dukes of Richmond and Grafton, Ad- 
miral Keppel, Mr. ‘Thomas ‘Townshend, 
General Conway, Colonel Barré, and Burke, 
were all of them appointed to important 
situations. 

In Ireland a spirit of resistance to the 
dependent condition, in which that country 
was held by the government of Great 
Britain, was this year successful. The 
eloquent and immortal Grattan, in the 
Irish House of Commons, moved and 
carried an address to the King, declaratory 
of the independence of that House. This 
was afterwards acceded to by England, un- 
der the auspices of the new administration ; 
and the Irish Parliament, impressed with 
the liveliest g:atitude to their intrepid 
champion, yoted a grant of fifty thousand 
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pounds, to purchase an estate, and builda 
mansion for him. 

Overtures were now made to the States- 
General of Holland, and negociations for 
a general peace were commenced at Paris. 
An unconditional acknowledgment of Ame- 
rican independence was ofiered by his 
Majesty: retrenchments took place in 
the civil list, and the highest expectations 
were formed from the patriotic principles 
of ministers : when Lord Roekingham sud- 
denly died ; Lord Shelburne was appointed 
to the Treasury in his place; and Fox, 
Burke, Lord John Cavendish, and some 
ethers, perceiving a change in the mea- 
sures of the cabinet, resigned their situa- 
tions. William Pitt was made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; the new administration 

went on with the treaties of peace ; 
1783. in January 1783 the preliminaries 
were signed; and in February they were 
laid before the House of Commons. In 
the debates that ensued, Mr. Fox and Lord 
North joined their forces, and obtained 
two victories over ministry, in consequence 
ef which Lord Shelburne resigned his si- 
tuation. The coalition administration, as 
it has always been called, consisting of the 
Duke of Portland, First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Lord North and Mr. Fox, who were 
made Secretaries of State, Lord John Ca- 
vendish, who became Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Admiral Keppel, who was placed 
at the head of the Admiralty, and others of 
less note, was now seated in the offices left 
vacant by the expulsion of Lord Shelburne’s 
party. 

The King sent a message to both Houses 
requesting a separate establishment for the 
Prince of Wales, who was now of age. 
His Majesty agreed to allow him fifty thou- 


‘sand pounds a year out of the civil list; 


and Parliament. granted an aid of sixty 
thousand pounds to enable the King to 
equip his Royal Highness in a manner 
suitable to his exalted station. 

On the 2d and $d of September were ex- 
ecuted the definitive treaties of peace with 


Holland, France, Spain, and America. 
And thus ended a war which, whether we 
consider the importance of the territory 
contended for, the greatness of the con- 
tending powers, the wonderful events which 


succeeded in an uninterrupted ehain from 
the first declaration of hostilities, the in- 
terest which those events excited through 
the whole world, the perilous condition of 
England, or the strange acknowledgements 
by which the career of the belligerent 
powers was finally stopped, must be ‘con- 
sidered as the most extraordinary which 
the annals of civilized warfare can produce. 
To detail the negociations which led to 
the peace, would be a tedious occupation 
of the time of our readers, who should 
keep it perpetually in their recollection 
that we are relating, not the History of 
England, but the principal occurrences in 
the public and private life of George the 
Third. 

For the same reasons we wish to avoid 
any statement of the occurrences! whwh 
have happened in India; and the more 
particularly, ‘because, though the English 
have been accustomed to take a public 
concern in Indian affairs, those affairs are 
in reality no more than the operations of 
a private association, inspected and assisted 
by Government. And the names of places 
and persons, the local situations, the man- 
ners and customs of the natives, are so 
little known to the generality of English- 
men, that Indian accounts for the most 
part are perused without leaving the small- 
est idea, or imparting the slightest informa- 
tion to the mind of the reader. Yet, with 
relation to India, one circumstance occurred 
which, ina history of his Majesty's life, it 
is necessary to state, since it was the cause 
of a change in his councils; and that cir- 
cumstance was the celebrated India Bill of 
Mr. Fox. By this bill it was proposed to 
take the administration of commercial as 
well as territorial affairs’ from the hands of 
the directors and proprietors, and entrust 
it to seven commissioners, who should not 
be removable by the crown, except in con- 
sequence of an address from either house 
of parliament. These were to be assisted 
by a subordinate board of nine directors, 
to be named in the first instance by Par- 
liament, and afterwards by the proprietors. 
The act was to continue in force for four 
years. 

To this bill a formidable opposition was 
immediately made by the Duke of Rich- 
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mond, by Lords Temple, Thurlow, and 
Camden, and principally by Mr. Pitt. It 
was rejected by great majorities in both 
houses. On the 18th of December, $ his 
Majesty sent to the two Secretaries of State 
for the seals of office; and on the day fol- 
lowing the other members of the cabinet 
were displaced. Mr. Pitt was made First 
Lord of the ‘Tyeasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; Mr. ‘Yhomas ‘Townshend 
(Lord Sydney), and Lord Carmarthen, 
made Secretaries of State ; Lord ‘Thurlow, 
Chancellor; the Duke of Richmond, 
Mas‘er of the Ordnance; and Earl ‘l'emple, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. But as the 
1784, "EW ministers did not possess a 

majority in the House of Commons, 
adissolution was resolved upon, and the 
Parliament which was returned afforded 
a decisive majority to ministers. 


Mr. Pitt now brought into Parliament an 


India-bill of his own, the principal pur- 
port of which was the establishment of a 
Board of Controul, to check and superin- 
tend the civil and military government 
and revenue of the Company. This bill, 
after some opposition, passed in the month 
of August, 


1785, {nthe hext year propositions 

were made in the Pariiament of [re- 
land for regulating the commercial inter- 
course between that country and Great 
Britain, but they were carried by so stall 
a majority, that it was thought best to let 


_the matter drop. Mr. Pitt had not been 


more successful in carrying through the 
English House his plan for Parliamentary 
reform: and these defeats were followed 
1736. by the utter rejection of a plan of 

the Duke of Richmond's for fortifying 
the Dock Yards. But now was brought 
forward the greatest and most beneficial 
scheme which ever. operated upon the 
financial interests of the country. This 
was the Sinking Fund; which, after an 
amendment from Mr. Fox, passed with the 
greatest and best merited approbation. 
This was also the year in which Mr. Burke 
brought forward the charges against Go- 
vernor Hastings ; eharges which it is im- 


_ possible for us to particularize, but which 


occupied the public attention for nine 
years, and of which Mr. Hastings, after a 
No. Vol, £. 


trial by the Peers in Westminster-hall, wa 
ultimately acquitted. 

On the 2d of August 1786, as the King 
was alighting from his chariot at the garden 
entrance of St. James's Palace, a woman, 
decently drest, presented a paper to him, 
and as he put out his hand to receive 
it, struck at him with a knife. ‘The 
King providentially avoided the blow by 
stepping back; and she was on the point 
of striking asecond time, when one of the — 
yeomen seized her arm, and the weapon 
was wrested from her hand. On being 
examined before the Privy Council, she 
asserted that the crown was hers; that if 
she had not her right, England would be 
deluged in blood for a thousand genera- 
tions ; but that the nature of that right was 
a mystery. ‘This poor maniac, whose 
name was Margaret Nicholson, had a few 
days before presented a petition: and that 
petition had been disregarded, or her per- 
son would of course have been secured. 
She was consignetl to Bethlehem hospital. 

The Prince of Wales, whose allowance 
had not perhaps been adequate to , 787. 
the extent of his expences, had 
contracted considerable debts; and a mo- 
tion was brought forward by Alderman 
Newnham, for an address to the King pray- 
ing him to relieve the Prince, and pledging 
the House to make good the relief. After 
some debates, an interview took place be- 
tween Mr. Pitt and the Prince; in conse- 
quence of which a message was brought 
down by the former from the King, request- 
ing Parliamentto discharge the debts ; with 
a view to which his Majesty stated that he 
had directed 10,000]. to be paid out of the 
civil list, in addition to his former allowance, 
An address was accordingly voted, praying 
his Majesty todirect the sum of 160,000l. 
to be paid out of the civil list for the full 
discharge of the debts; and the further 
sum of 20,000l.:fur completing the repairs 
of Carleton House. 

Some misunderstandings this year took 
place between Holland and Prussia, of 
which his Majesty thought it improper to 
be a careless spectator; but a few months 
restored the tranquillity of all those king. 
dotas. 

be concluded in the next Number.) 
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OR, 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


WE are now to pay the last melancholy tribute 
to the memory of a man, whose equal this 
country, perhaps, has never seen, whose loss, 
pethaps, this country can never repair. Others 
have been honoured by marble monuments, by 
funeral magnificence, by the obsequies of multi- 
tudes : the monuments of Mr. Fox are the hearts 
of the nation, his funeral magnificence is in the 
preservation of his country, his obsequies are the 
tears of the good! 

Whether we view him on the broad and ex- 
tensive scale of politics, or retrace the softer and 
less conspicuous virtues of his private life, it 
will be difficult to execute the dictates of our 
admiration, it will be impossible to paint the 
regrets ofour hearts. We mean not to convey an 
idea that we have ever been connectéd by private 
ties to the great object of these memoirs; but, 
though the writer of this article contemplated 
him only from distant stations, he cannot help 
feeling a sentiment little short of that, which the 
doss of a beloved parent would occasion to his 
heart. That sentiment he has found almost uni- 
versal: for such was the conciliation of Mr. Fox’s 
manner, that while men were occupied in admir- 
ing his genius, they found themselves attached to 
his person, and with all the loyalty of admiration, 
felt all the affection of friendship. Artless and 
open, but eloquent and energetic, incapable of 
meanness-himself, but on his guard against the 
treachery of others, original and poetical in his 
ideas, but simple and unsophisticated in his ex- 
pression, he delighted his adherents and terri- 
fied his enemies. When the political horizon 
was darkened, and England seemed lost in the 
mist, Mr. Fox offered her his ‘guidance, and 
would have given her salvation: like a watch- 
tower built upon a rock he stood firm and un- 
shaken ; the tempests of enmity howled about his 
head, the waves of opposition dashéd against 
his base; but his light shone bright amid the 
obscurity of the atmosphere, and, assisted by its 
splendour, the ministerial pilot might have 
** weathered the storm.” Though his circum- 
stances were sometimes straitened, his soul -was 
always unconfined ; and he chose rather to de- 
pend on the bounty of his friends than to live by 
the spoils of his country. He withstood the al- 
lurements of power and the seductions of wealth : 
he was alpiost the only great man of his time 


whom no artifice could inveigle, whom no pre~ 
mises could buy: for, in the words of Lord 
Camden, ‘ his price was immortality, and he 
knew that posterity would pay it.” 

Henry, afterwards Lord Holland, the sor 
of Sir Stephen Fox, entered early into public life, 
and occupied some of the most advantageous 
situations under governments for hé was Se- 
cretary at War, Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department, Paymaster General of the Forces; 
and at last arrived at the dignity of the Peerage, 
with the title of Baron Holland of Foxley. He 
married Lady Georgina Carolina Lennox, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Richmond. The first issue of 
that marriage was the father of the present Lord 
Holland ; and on the 13th of January 1749 was 
bom the second son, Charles James Fox. In 
him, while yet a child, his father diseerned all 
the marks of that towering genius which after- 
wards unfolded itself; his Lordship accordingly 
destined him for Parliamentary business, and 
by conversing with him in his boyish days as if 
he had been a man, made*him actually a man 
before the usual time. It is said that Lord Hol- 
land used to place him on a table after dinner, 
give him some potitical subject, and sit attens 
tively to hear him declaim. While his Lordship 
was in office, the dispatches were often submitted 
to the perusal of the young statesman, and alter- 
ed according to his suggestions. 

For ason who was destined to public life,’a 
public education seemed most advantageous, 
and accordingly Charles Fox was sent to West. 
minster School. After distinguishing himself 
at that Seminary he was transferred to Eton, 
where his thirst of, knowledge and his pursuit of 
pleasure were equally eager. Whateyer he did, 
he did with all his heart: of course in all that he 
did, he excelled; and Dr. Newcombe, his pri- 
vate tutor, scarcely knew whether he ought more 
to regret the dissipation or admire the proficience 
of his pupil. It was here that he formed his 
friendships with many of the men who were af- 
terwards his chief companions through the ma- 
turer pursuits, and more perplexing bustles of 
life. Among the number may be mentioned 
Lord Fitzwilliam, the Duke of Leinster and Lord 
Carlisle: the last, while yet at school, anticipated 
the vast reputation of Mr, Fox in the follo 
lines ; : 
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How will my Fox, alone, by strength of parts 

Shake the Joud senate, animate the hearts 

Of fearful Statesmen! Whi'e around you stand 

Both Peers and Commons list’ning your com- 
mand, 

While Tully's sense its weight to you affords, 

His nervous sweetness shall adorn your words : 

What praise to Pitt, to ‘fownshe.#. e’er was 
due, 

In future times, my Fox, shall wait on you. 


From Eton he went to Oxford, where, though 
he was in the habit of keeping late hours and 
dissipated company, yet he constantly, during 
term, read for nine or ten hours. But the dul] 
uniformity of a college life suited ill wlth his 
ardent and energetic spirit. He requested per- 
mission of his father to travel, and accordingly 
setout on the grand tour. At that time he in- 
duiged in all the eccentricities of fashion; and 
none of the gay young men about town were 
more remarkable for red heels, and Paris-cut- 
velvet. But these were not his only foibles ; he 
entered more deeply than the prudence of a 
father could approve, into circles of gamblers, 
who soon ‘stripped him of large sums and occa_ 
sioned him to contract immense debts. How- 
ever, We ought not to forget that he was then at 
the dangerous age of eighteen or nineteen, with 
money at command, and all the inducements of 
pleasure to occasion éxpence. Nay, Dr. Bisset, 
in his life of Burke, says, that his father allowed 
him five guineas a night to be spent in games 
of hazard. However, l.ord Holland, perceiving 
hhis excesses, thought proper to urge his return; 
in hopes that the bustle of public business would 
detach him from a course so injurious both to his 
health and to his fortune. 

At the General Election in 1768 he took his 
seat for Midhurst in Sussex, though only nine- 
teen years of age; and it must be owned that the 
first effort of his eloquence was opposite to the 
cause which was Said, by the. best and most con- 
Stitutional lawyers, to be that of liberty and jus- 
tice. Some have supposed that if he had not fa- 
youred the ministerial side, his minority would 
have been made use of as a plea to evict him 
from his seat. Be this as it may, his conduct will 
not perhaps. appear totally unpardonable if we 
consider the wishes of a fond father, the bent 
of his education, and above all his extreme 
youth. In the beginning of 1772 Lord North, 
who had conceived a high respect for his talents, 
procured for him a seat at the Admiralty 
Board. 

But the innate virtues of his mind were not 
long to be fettered by the trammels of office, 
and the coercion of ministerial dogmatism, 


When Sir William Meredith introduced a bill to 
give relief from subscription to the thirty-nine 
articles, Mr. Fox adopted that great and liberal 
line of conduct, which during the whole of his 
subsequent life he undeviatingly pursued; and 
when he became further acquainted with the 
secrets of office, and perceived the iniquitous 
measures. which government was beginning to 
adopt with respect to America, he retired from 
administration in disgust. It being afterwards 
represented to him that those measures had been 
softened down, he was prevailed on to return to: 
office ; and in December 1772 he was appointed 
a Lord of the Treasury. But he did not long con- 
tinue to occupy that post; disagreements took 
place between him and Lord North, which 
were gradually increased by petty irritations on 
the part of his Lordship, and which were finally 
wound up by the following laconic epistles 


His Majesty has thought proper to order a 
new commission of the Treasury to be made 
out, in which I do not perceive your name. 

The Hon. Mr. Fox. Norrtu. 


This note was handed to. Mr. Fox by one of 
the door-keepers, so that the style of the-writing 
and the mode of delivery were equally offensive 
to his lofty spirit. He continued for a short 
time to vote with administration, but he sel- 
dom spoke on that side; and as soon as the 
affair became public, he seceded from the Trea- 
sury Bench, and took his seat among the chiefs 
of opposition. There were not wanting mali- 
cious persons, who imputed his conduct to sini- 
ster views: but who can shew, in support of 
such a charge, one instance in which he has 
made his own interest or emolument a motive 
for any public proceeding ? 

Meanwhile Lord Holland died, leaving. a 
large sum of money, and considerable estates in 
the neighbourhood of Kingsgate with the house 
built there in imitation of Cicero’s Formian Villa 
on the coast of Baia, to his son Charles... He 
inherited also the Clerkship of the Pells in Ire- 
land, which had been a reversionary grant to 
his father; and with these resources, he might 
have been a mani of easy and independent for- 
tune. But his turn for expence soon led him 
to dissipate this ample patrimony; and he was 
often indebted for pecuniary supplies to the 


children of Israel ; he used to receive them in a 


little back parlour, which he would facetiously 
call Jerusalem, Chamber.” The rever- 
sion of the Clerkship of the Pells he sold to Lord 
Liverpool, then Mr. Jenkinson. 

But the ruin of his private affairs did- not 


break his elastic spirit. His prophetic mind 
c2 
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from the very commencem ent of the measures | 
which led to the American contest, gave warn- 
ing of the dangers and difficulties that were 
shortly to involve Great Britain. To him it was 
given to penetrate the mists. of futurity, and cal- 
culate the feelings of human nature : 


“ To track the wheels of Nature’s mazy plan, 
© And learn the future by the past of man.” 


The Treasury began to feel the loss of such an 
advocate ; and trembled at the formidable pha- 
lanx of men like Saville, Barré, Conway, Dun- 
ning and Burke, reinforced by the commanding 
talents of our youthful senator. From Burke he 
has frequently owned that he first imbibed those 
enlightened and liberal sentiments which the 
‘pupil professed and pursued, when the master 
appeared to have forgotten them! Nor was it 
long before the fears of opposition were fealised. 
America asserted her independence; Fiance, 
ever jealous of this country,«extended her protec- 
ting arms across the Atlantic; Spain and Holland 
united against British encroachment; and Eng- 
land, humiliated and degraded, was compelled 
to acknowledge the freedom of a continent 
which Ministers had so vainly endeavoured to 
enslave. 

In the session of 1779, Mr. Adam, who had 
hitherto been a partisan of opposition, hinted to 
the House that he should thenceforward vote 
with ministers. This defection gave consider- 
able animation to the ruling party, who now 
pretended that all the disasters of the war had 
arisen from the frivolous and vexatious impedi- 
ments that were thrown in their way by the 
opposing faction. Mr. Fox elouently and in- 
dignantly deicaded himself and his friends 5 and 
in the course of an able and spirited speech, 
threw out hints applying to the seceders, which 
when published with some exaggerations in the 
newspapers, occasioned Mr. Adam to address 
him in the following note. 


Saturday Afiernoon, 4 o'clock, 
Nov. 27, 1779. 

Mr. Adam presents his compliments to Mr. 
Fox, and begs leave to represent to him, that 
upon eonsidering again and again what past be- 
tween them last night, it is impossible for hira 
to have his character cleared to the public, with- 
out inserting the follewing paragraph in the 
newspapers: ‘* We have authority to assure the 
public that in a Conversation that pessed between 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Adam, in consequence of the 
debate in the House of Commons on Thursday 
last, Mr. Fox deciared that however much his 
speech may have been misrepresented, he did 


not mean to throw any personal reflection upon 
Mr. Adam.” 

P. S. Major Humberston does me the honour 
of delivering this to you, and will bring your 
answer. 


Mr. Fox returned the following answer. 
I am sorry it is utterly inconsistent with my 
ideas of propriety to authorize the putting of 
any thing into the newspapers relative to a 
speech which in my opinion required no expla- 
nation. You, who heard the speech, must 
know that it did convey no personal reflection 
upon you, unless you felt yourself in the pre- 
dicament upon which I animadverted. The 
account of my speech im the newspapers is cer- 
tainly incorrect, and as certainly unauthorized by 
me; and therefore with respect to that I have 
nothing to say. Neither the conversation that 
passed at Brookes’s, nor this letter is of a secret 
nature; and if you have any wish to relate the 
one, or sliew the other, you are perfectly at liber- 
ty todo so. 
Tam, &c. &c. 


In consequence of this letter Mr. Fox received 
achallenge, and went out attended by Colonel 
Fitzpatrick. The second shot slightly wounded 
My. Fox; Mr. Adam confessed his antagon'st’s 
conduct to be completely that of a man of honour; 
and the courage and generosity which Mr. Fox 
evinced on this trying occasion, raised him, if 
possible, higher than ever in the public esteem, 

At the General Election in 1780, the family 
borough of Midhurst having fallen into other 
hands, Mr. Fox resolved to become a_gandi- 
date for Westminster, and after a violent con- 
test he succeeded in spite of all the influehce of 
government, which was powerfully set in motion 
against him. 

And now the time was approaching when the 
interest of Lord North must give way to the 
integrity and abilities of an opposition which 
had long been increasing in weight, number, 
and popularity. ‘* The noble Lord in the Blue 
Riband” at length retreated and gave place, in 
1752; to Lord Shelburne, the Marquis of. Rock- 
ingham, and other distinguished leaders of the 
late minority, from whom Mr. Fox was selected . 
as Secretary of State. Their administration was 
short, but eminently beneficial to the pub- 
lic. Though they remained but three months 
in power, though they succeeded to atl empty 
exchequer and a general war, yet they for- 
tified the liberty and lightened the burthens of 
the people, by excluding contractors from Par- 
liament, by disqualifying custom and excise 
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officers from voting at elections, by passing a 
reform bill for the abolition of useless offices, by 
making some generous concessions to Ireland, and 
by strenuous efforts for the restoration of peace. 
In the midst of these promising appearances the 
nobleman who was the keystone that supported 
and held together the discordant materials of the 
political arch, suddenly died, and the fabric 
was at once dilapidated. The Marquis of Lands- 
downe, originally Lord Shelburne, was intrusted 
with the helm of administration; and Mr. Fox 
determining (if we may make use of his 
own language) ‘* never to connive in private at 
plans which he could not publicly and consist- 
ently avow,” retired from office with a nu- 
merous and respectable body of his friends. 

In the mean time the party which had been 
left in possession of all the great offices, con- 
cluded a peace with France, Holland, and 
America; but their glory was short-lived, for 
Mr. Fox, uniting his forces with those of his 
old antagonist Lord North, collected a party so 
strong that the power of administration began 
to totter, and at last gave way to the mixed be- 
siegers. Perhaps there has been no action of 
Mr. Fox's life so triumphastly thrown against 
him by his enemies, as this coalition; but if the 
motives of the measure and the declarations of 
both the united parties in consequence of it are 
recollected and fairly considered, perhaps it will 
be found that neither Mr. Fox nor Lord North 
could be reasonably charged with the base and 
mercenary views which have been so malignantly 
ascribed to them. When Mr. Fox wasattacked in 
the House of Commons on his inconsistency in 
allying himself to his ancient enemy, and ridi- 
culed for the heterogeneous composition of the 
rising party, he answered that he thought it 
neither wise nor noble to maintain eternal ani- 
mosities. The American war had been the 
cause of his hostility to Lord North: the cause 
having ceased, it was but just that the hostility 
which was the effect only of that cause, should 
cease alse. ‘* When I was the friend of Lord 
«* North,” ne continued, ‘* I found him open and 
“sincere; when the enemy, honourable and 
. “ manly; he never practised those subterfuges, 
“ tricks, and stratagems, those behind-hand, pal- 
“* try manoeuvres, which destroy confidence be- 
“¢ tween human beings, and degrade the charac- 
** ter of the statesman andthe man. It is not in 
*‘ my nature to bear malice, or live in ill-will: 
“¢ my friendships are perpetual, but my enmities 
are not so: 

“ Amicitia sempiterne, inimicitie placabiles.” 

Lord North in his turn acknowledged the 
generous nature and vast understanding of his 


the charges were originally brought forward ia 


new ally; and added that the more formidable 
he had found Mr. Fox when his enemy, the 
greater was his confidence of success from their 
union. 

These mutual concessions it would scarcely 
have been necessary to notice in a sketch like 
this, except as they tend to display the candour 
of Mr. Fox’s mind, and his constant regard to 
measures rather than men. He now brought 
forward that striking measure that occasioned 
the downfall of himself and his party, the India 
Bill. It is said to have been the composition 
of Burke. The fate of this Bill, we have related 
in the life of his Majesty, which precedes this 
article. It was rejected, and Mr. Fox and his 
colleagues again retreated into opposition. 

At this time it was necessary for him to solicit 
the renewal of his seat for Westminster; but 
lest he should fail in that attempt, he by the 
interest of Sir Thomas, afterwards Lord, Dun- 
das, procured himself to be returned for the 
district of boroughs, called Tain, Dingwall, &c. 
in spite of the vigorous opposition of Sir Jolin 
Sinclair, Meanwhile he with unremitting assi- 
duity prosecuted his designs in Westminster ; 
and aftera memorable scrutiny and an immense 
expenditure, succeeded in acquiring the honour- 
able seat which he retained till his death. 

At the commencement of the melancholy 
period which preceded the Regency Bill, Mr. 
Fox was on the classic soil of Italy; but the 
importance of the deliberations that now took 
place, made his presence in Kogland absolutely 
necessary. He therefore returned, and with all 
his might made head against the impolitic, un- 
constitutional, and impotent Bill, which Minis- 
ters, however, in spite of all opposition, were 
determined to carry; a Bill to invest the Prince 
of Wales with the shadow of Royalty, and put 
the substance into hands unconnected with the 
executive functions. The conduct of Mr. Fox 
on this momentous occasion for ever endeared 
him to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and to all those who, without mixing in the 
active scenés of political life, were genuine 
lovers of the ancient constitution. 

On the trial of Mr. Hastings, which Mr. Fox; 
Mr. Burke, and a'large majority of the House of 
Commons, carried before the Peers, and which 
terminated in the acquittal of the Governor, it 
would ill become us to animadvert. The fame 
of a man who has been acquitted before the 
highest tribunal of the country, must be con- 
sidered as perfectly cleared ; but this we may be 
allowed to observe, notwithstanding the verdict 
which was given by their Lordships, that when 
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‘the House of Commons, there was not only good 
ground for bringing Mr. Hastings to trial, but 
even great cause to expect*that the trial would 
end in his condemnation. Mercy was a distin- 
guished feature of Mr. Fox's character: as he was 
among the first to espouse the cause of the In- 
dians whom he thought oppressed, so he would 
have been the last to grind Mr. Hastings through 
party spirit, if he had thought him blameless. 
When the French Revolution commenced its 


_ career, Mr. Fox hailed the first light of liberty, 


which promised, not to throw forth those destruc- 
tive heats that at last consumed what they were 
created to foster, but to diffuse a cheering and 
beneficial radiance over civilized society in ge- 
neral. When, in consequence of further progress 
in that Revolution, the Ministers of this country, 
with a political Quixotism alniost unparalleled, 
took up arms to bring the Republicans back to 
Monarchy, and make the French nation happy 
whether it would or no; then Mr. Fox, with that 
wonderful foresight for which he has been al- 
ways So conspicuous, warned this country against 
the dangerous system that her Ministers were 
about to adopt. In his only avowed prose publi- 
cation, the ** Letter to the worthy and indepen- 
dent Electors of Westminster,” which ran through 
so many editions, he makes a manly appeal to 
the sense of his constituents, deprecating the 


_ Ministerial projects for needless continental al- 


liances, and insisting on the necessity of acknow- 
ledging the French Republic as an uncontrowed 
and independent state. Alluding to the wild 
expectation of subjugating the French peo- 
ple, he exclaims: ** The conquest of France! 
Oh, calumniated Crusaders, how rational and 
moderate were your projects! O much injured 
Louis XIV. upon what slight grounds have you 
been accused of restless and inordinate ambition! 
© tame and feeble Cervantes, with what a timid 
‘pencil and faint colours have you painted the 
“portrait of a disordered imagination !”’ 

Nor was his eloquence less vivid in the House 
of Commons, For several years with unremit- 


ting assiduity, he pointed out the dangers and 


errors of the war in which Great Britain had en- 
gaged against the Revolutionists: until at length, 
sickened by constant failures, supported only by 
a minority, which, however brilliant for its talents 
and important from its rank and wealth, seldom 


composed more than a sixth part of the usual 
attendance of members, and perceiving that the 


influence of the Ministe- was predominant, nay 
irresistible in Parliament, Mr. Fox and a number 


of his friends seceded from the House, and left’ 


the ruling party to imagine attacks, and harangue 
vacant benches. Neither was the malice of his 


enemies slow to besiege him on this account. 
But he answered, that though he was as liable 
as any man to error and eccentricity of opinion, 
the purity of his intentions and the independence 
of his mind were rights which he had deter- 
mined to preserve at all hazards, which he would 
not yield to the humour nor solicitude of his 
best friends, of all the Electors in Great Britain, 
of a majority of the whole world; which, in short, 
he would not lose but with his life. Entertain- 
ing such sentiments, he could not consider 
attendance on the House of Commons, such as 
that house then was, to be either a proper ora 
safe exercise for his mind. 

On the oth of May 1798, his name was struck 
from the list of the Privy Council ! 

At length Mr. Pitt retired from office, and 
in the autumn of 1801, on the accession of Mr. 
Addington, were signed the Preliminaries of 
Peace between England and France. It has 
always happened, that by the prospective power 
which distinguishes great minds, Mr. Fox has 
been before-hand with public opinion, and that, 
by the blind zeal of an unthinking people, the 
measures which he has proposed, being approved 
too late, have lost their efficacy. At first they 
must have cured: but in the lapse of time their 
strength evaporated. The independence of Ame- 
rica bears witness to the fact; and the present 
war, which is but a flame blown from the un- 
extinguished embers of the last, is another proof 
but too convincing! 

Mr. Fox now married Mrs. Armstead, a lady 
to whom he had long been most tenderly 
attached; and the peace being concluded, set 
forth with his lady to visit France. He was 
presented to Bonaparte, who received him with 
that distinction which his exalted reputation 
deserved. It was commonly said by the poli- 
ticians on the continent, We admire Pitt, but we 
tremble at Fox! 

In 1803 the dogs of war were again let loose, 
and throughout the nerveless, though certainly 
upright administration of Mr. Addington, Mr. 


Fox, who had returned to Parliament, continued 


to point out, however unregardedly, the mea- 
sures which would be most conducive to the 
interests of his country. ‘In a few months, 
Mr. Pitt himself abandoned the Minister; and 
joining his forces to those of Mr. Fox and Lord 


Grenville, dispossessed the ruling party. It was 


the hope of the country, that a strong, or, as it 
has been termed, a broad-bottomed administra- 
tion would then be formed: but Mr. Pitt either 
by his own design, er by irresistible authority, 
was called to the council without Mr. Fox: 


and Lord Grenville, to his immortal honour, 
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refused any seat in an administration from which 
the virtue and talent of the Foxites must be 
excluded. Mr. Pitt, now once more supreme 
commander, did little more than continue the 
measures for-which he had blamed Mr. Adding- 
ton: till at length he was seized with a malady 
woich put an end to his life in January 1806. 

Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville now assumed 
the reins of government, the former as Secretary 
of State, the latter as First Lord of the Treasury ; 
and already a decisive blow has been struck 
against the Slave Trade, our troops have advanced 
with rapid strides toward the recovery of Italy, 
our commerce has been extended by the capture 
of Buenos Ayres, and overtures have been made 
for a general pacification. But scarcely was 
Mr. Fox seated in the chair of office, when he 
felt himself attacked by an illness of which he 
had long foreseen the approach. A determined 
dropsy had taken place; and after undergoing 
with exemplary fortitude several painful but in- 
effectual operations, he resigned his soul into 
the hands of its Creator, on the evening of the 
13th September. ‘ Let us trust that the stroke 
*¢ of death which has snatched him from us, has 
«© not left the peace of the world and the public 
*¢ charities of human nature orphans on the face 
of this earth * 

He has left little property ; for though several 
small legacies were bequeathed to him, the early 
dissipation of his patrimony left him no resource, 
except the bounty of friends, who a few years ago 
collected for him a gratuitous subscription : a sub- 
scription equally Ronourable to the statesman who 
deserved, and to the patriots who bestowed it. 

He was a member of the Whig Club; but 
except in his attendance there and at the anni- 
versary dinner, by which his birth-day has 
for many years been celebrated, he has not 
been accustomed to public society since the time 
of his revels at Brookes’s. For a number of 
years he resided almost entirely at St. Ann’s Hill, 
near Chertsey, except during the shooting season, 


which he generally spent with Mr. Coke in 


Norfolk. But since his acceptance of the Secre- 
‘taryship of State, he has lived in the house which 
was formerly occupied by the Duke of Bedford 
in the Stable Yard. He was fond of horticulture 
and botany ; and so great was his predilection 


for the rose, that he had a parterre near his 


house, containing thirty different species, 
His common dress was blue and buff. He gene- 


* Sheridan’s Speech to the Electarg of West- 
minster on the choice of a — to 
succced Mr, Fox, 


rally rose about seven and bathed in the Thames. 
The morning was dedicated to his bookss before 
dinner he used to take a walk or ride round the 
village, and usually sat down to table ata little 
after three. In the evening he would amuse 
himself on the lawn, or listen to the music of 
the pianoforte or pedal harp. 

It issaid that many of his leisure hours were em- 
ployed in composing a history of the House of 
Stuart. His favourite authors were Homer and De- 
mosthenes ; the one his pleasure, and the otherhis 
model. Yet his oratory perhaps surpassed that 
of his great master. Amidst all the sonorous 
involutions by which his eloquent rival perplexed 
and seduced the House, Mr. Fox was able to 
arrest at once the point and object of the speech, 
and, by the clue which great minds alone pos- 
sess, could penetrate to the heart of the laby- 
rinth, Mr. Pitt delighted in gilding and enriching 
his subject with ornament and amplification ; 
Mr. Fox simplified every questién by resolving 
it into its first prineiples. Mr. Pitt excelled in 
composition; Mr. Fox in analysis. Mr. Pitt 
would lead his hearers into an enchanted palace; 
he ceased, and the glittering vision vanished: 
Mr. Fox would place them on the firm and 
immoveable soil of truth; and conviction re- 
mained. Mr. Pitt wandered on every side for 
topics; Mr. Fox could summon arguments to- 
gether. Hence, the Minister viewed each point 
of a discussion separately, and all its details; 
his opponent brought them all within one sphere 
of vision, and examined the weight and position 
of cach as it related to the great object of all. 
His ideas assembled so quickly that his delivery 
was often too rapid; but he did not, like most of 
those who utter ¢wiftly, introduce words of no 
importance, in order to gain a reputation for 
fluency. He frequently spoke for several hours ; 
but never prolonged a speech for the gratitica- 
tion of his vanity. He said what he thought 
necessary ; and if he now and then introduced 
a poetical allusion or a witty remark, it was 


such asdhe natare of the subject flashed upon 


his view, cnd not such as the heated imagina- 
tion of a declaimer would kindle from an ad- 
ventitious spark. He never took notes of his 
adversaries’ speeches ; but used to sit, thought- 
fully leaning against the back of the bench, 


with his finger upon his brow, which was black 
and bushy, corresponding with his saturnine 


complexion, and robust stature. He was for the 
last years of his life extremely corpulent; but 
his voice was piercing and shrill. - 
Notwithstanding all his fire in debate, his 
manner in private was gentleness itself. Affec~ 


tionateandkind hearted, heattached wherever he 
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was known; unobtrusive and unostentatious in 
society, he spoke with the simplicity of child- 
hood, while he thought with the sublimity of 
genius. 

It was originally intended that his funeral 
should be conducted with that modest privacy 
which would have been so suitable to his unas- 
suming character ; but so great a number of his 
friends and admirers solicited the privilege of 
attending his remains to the grave, that Lord 
Holland, his nephew, to whose management we 
understand the funeral to have been committed, 
was induced to allow all those who sent in their 
names befowe Wednesday, the sth of October, to 
attend in the melancholy procession. On the 
morning of the 10th crowds were assembling at 
Mrs. Fox’s house in the Stable-yard, with scarves, 
hatbands, cloaks, and a!l the other emblems of 
sorrow. A magnificent car, hung with black 
velvet, and waving with ostrich plumes, . was 
provided for the conveyance of the body, which 
lay in state till twelve o’clock for the gratification 
of the mourners. Several detachments of the 
Horse-guards were stationed at the avenues lead: 
ing to the line of procession, in order to prevent| 
the passing of carriages: some Volunteer regi- 
ments kept the ground: and opposite to St. 
James’s Palace, Carlton House, and the Admi 
ralty, were placed bands of musicians, who played 
the dead march in Saul, and other solemn mu- 
sic. At one, the funeral procession began along 
a gravel, laid from the Stable-yard to Westmin- 
ster Abbey, where the body was to be deposited. 
The cesemeny was adorned with all the pomp 
of Conductors, Marshals, Carriages, Bannerols, 
and Armorial Bearings; and composed by an 
immense train of Noblemen, Members of the 
House of Commons, Electors of Westminster, 


HIST 


Membess of the Whig club, and private gentle- 
men. Except the Chief Mourners, all were on 
foot; and when the Chief Mourners, having 
alighted from their carriages, were follwing the 
body, as it passed through the northern gate into 
the Abbey, it seemed that all who remained of 
rank in the country were resolved to testify their 
love and admiration of the mighty dead. The 
pall-bearers were the Lord Chancellor Erskine, 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Earl of Thanet, the Karl of Carlisle, and the 
Earl of Albemarle. Lord Holland, who was 
greatly agitated, was Chief Mourner, supported 
by Lords Howick and Fitzwilliam. Among the 
train of Peers, and Members of the House of 
Commons that followed, were Mr. Windham, 
Mr. Sheridan, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Henry 
Petty, Lord Moira, Mr. Curran, Lord Spen- 
cer, Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir Arthur Piggott, 
Mr. Garrow, Mr. Adam, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. 
Tierney, General Fitzpatrick, Mr. Courtenay and 
Earl Percy. Among the private gentlemen and 
members of the Whig Club who brought up 
the rear, were Messrs. M. G. Lewis, Rogers, 
Campbell, and William Spencer, the poets; 
Dr. Parr, Mr. Horner the Edinburgh Reviewer, 
Mr. Godwin, Mr. Plowden, Mr. Perry, and 
many other of the most distinguished literary, 
legal, and political- characters. Lady Holland 
and Mr. Sidney Smith were in the gallery that 
overlooked the spot where the corpse was depo- 
sited. The grave is eight feet deep, and exactly 
opposite to Lord Chatham’s monument. The 
bedy was let down into its silent abode at about 
half past four, the choir chanting Purcell’s bu- 
rial service, ‘* Man that is born of a woman has 
but a short time to live.” 

Thus ended the course of Mr. Fox on earth! 


ORY. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE JEWISH NATION. 


IN this Magazine it is intended to’introduce 
Historical Sketehes of the most important coun- 
tries of the world. We wish to afford a compen- 
dious view of the principal events of their political 
existence, and to present some account of their 
private life, as faras the manners, Customs, and 


science of each particular nation are concerned. 


We shall thus be enabled to spare our readers the 
unnecessary fatigue of labouring through voe 
luminous and heavy works, which, in the am- 
plification of minuter matters, too often forget 
to give sufficient importance to those great and 
striking events, which constitute at once the 
charm and the usefulness of history. Unless 
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the reader have time to peruse and repsruse the 
mass of crude accounts, which are commonly 
called ancient history, perhaps he had better 
content himself with a distinct sketch, than 
confuse his memory with a laboured and mul- 
tifarious collection of small and intricate details. 
By the former method he obtains a comprehen- 
sive and extended view of past events, which at 
any future time he may easily fill up; but in 
the latter course he subjects himself to the dif- 
ficult: task of nicely proportioning each parti- 
cular narration to the general weight of the 
whole, so as to remedy in his own mind the 
defects of historians ; who in almost all instances 
have magnified little events and diminished great 
ones, in a very deceitful style, presenting a 
view no more accurate than the drawing of a 
child, who scrawls a man and a house, and ge- 
nerally makes the man bigger than the house. 
For this reason we have thought it best to relate 
only great events; we shall state them with the 
most scrupulous acturacy : young readers ‘will be 
instructed ; and those who have greater historical 
stores will find our sketches as useful to their 
memories, by way of index, as a Libratian 
finds the lettering on the cover of his books. 

In such an undertaking it is, necessary to be 
systematic ; we have therefore thought it fittest 
to begin with that nation of whom we have the 

, earliest accounts, the Jews. In treating of their 
history we wish to be particularly short: for the 
principal adventures of that people are now, by 
the custom of reading the Old Testament in 
churches, so much better known’ than those of 
any other race, that we should be needlessly 
occupying the time of our readers, if we were 
to descant upon the well of Rebecca, or the 
ladder of Jacob. Accordingly, in this part, of 
our design, we have contented ourselves with 
mentioning only those occurrences which led to 
some signal change in the public life or terri- 
torial dominicn of the Jews. Such are the con- 
fusion of tongues, the calling of Abraham, the 
history of Joseph, the escape from Egypt, the 
delivery of the ten commandments, the institu- 

- tion of royalty, the conquest of the Philistines, 

- and the Babylonish captivity. : 

The first work which descnbes the transactions 
of antiquity, and indeed the only one which 
gives us any account of the earliest ages, is the 
Book of Genesis, written by Moses, who, in the 
histcrical part of his work,; may be supposed 
tolerably accurate; for although 2432 years had 
elapsed from the creation to the birth of the 
Sacred Historian, he might have received his 
information from seven persons: Methuselah, 
who was 340.years old at the death of Adam, 
Jived till Noah had attained the age of 600, 
No. Ki ol. I 


Shem in like manner conveyed tradition front 
Noah to Abraham, wth whom he conversed 
a considerable time; Isaac, the son of Abra- 
ham, lived to inform Joseph of the history of his 
predecessors; and Amram, the father of Moses, 
was cotemporary with Josepi.. At the time, 
therefore, when the sacred writings were first 
delivered to the Israelites, many persons must 
have been able to judge of their authenticity, 
and had they not been genuine, they would 
probably have fallen into merited disrepute. 
According to Usher, the creation of the world 
began on Sunday, October 23, 4004 years before 
the birth of Christ. Although some have taken 
upon them to assert that the period mentioned 
by Moses as that of the creation, is too recent to 
accord with some natural appearances, yet the 
most accurate and reasonable philosophical hy- 
potheses have ever tended to confirin the truth 
of his statement. The improbable accounts of 
their own antiquity, given by the Chaldean and 
Egyptian historians, are wholly discredited ; for 
the appearances of nature, and the improvement 
ef mankind refute them as strongly as the nature 
of the question wili admit. The Eternal formed 
this vast universe out of Chaos, which contained 
the seeds and first principles of all things, and 
which the Greeks called the first of the Gods, 
because all proceeded from it. All, however, 
was dark, (for light itself lay buried in this con- 
fused mass,) until the spirit of God, (by which 
is probably meant a violent wind) moved on the 
face of the deep, and separated one substance 
from another. Light was first called into be- 
ing, and we are not told how long a time clapsed 
between its appearance, and the formation of the 
world. Light was however the work of the 
first day, and the next thing that God caused 
to come forth from Chaos, was the air, which 
was stretched between the waters stored up 
in the heavens, and those spread over the 
surface of the globe. At last the universe 
** rose complete in finish’d pride,” and the 
Almighty created man to dwell on the earth, 
and gave into his power all the beasts of the 
field, together with every thing that it might 
yield. But Adam, “ our general parent,” who - 
is said to have been placed in a state of happiness 
far exceeding any ideas of felicity which we can 
now form, forfeited his incalculable blessings by 
wilful disobedience to the only command im- 
posed by the Almighty. 

It would be altogether superfluous to particu- 
larize the guilt of our first parents, for every one 
is already acquainted with the account of their 
fall, whether that account be historically true or 
only a parable, as many learned men have sup- 
posed. The population of the world increased 
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with wonderful rapidity, and in proportion as 
men grew more numerous, they became more 
depraved, until the Divine wrath brought on 
their heads the severest punishment which God 
has ever inflicted on mankind. Of all the hu- 
man race one virtuous family alone, by means 
of an ark which God instructed them to build, 
escaped the deluge that inundated the world, 
and with them were preserved two of every kind 
of animals. From the time of Noah, the father 
of that family, began the art of ship-building. 
His three sons again peopled the earth; but 
men, still restless and ambitious, formed the 
arrogant design of erecting a tower, which should 
rise to the heavens, when the Lord, indignant at 
their presumption, suddenly occasioned each in- 
dividual to speak in a different language; and 
the builders, unable to comprehend each other, 
were compelled to relinquish their design. 
They then scattered themselves abroad through- 
out the different countries of the earth, before 
which period all had probably inhabited Asia, 
where the garden of Eden is supposed to have 
been situated. All nations then lived as the 
Tartars do now, a wandering life, dwelling in 
tents, and keeping flocks and herds, in which 
their whole wealth consisted. Among those of 
the wanderers, who have been most favoured by 
the Eternal, we must place Abraham, whom 
the Lord commanded to leave his native coun- 
try, and repair to the land of Canaan, promising 
te bestow that Jand on his posterity. But Abra- 
ham was old and had no legitimate offspring, 
and he asked of the Lord how that promise 
should be fulfilled; and God answered that he 
should have a son; but still his wife Sarai was 
barren, and he had a son by her attendant, Ha- 
gat. This son was named Ishmael, and was the 
first of the wild Arabs of the desert. But after 
a time, Sarai also bore a son, ‘named Isaac, who 
was destined to be succeeded by a long line of 
patriarchs, the fathers of the Jewish nation, the 
mightiest of the ancient world. And Isaac had 
two sons, the younger of whom, named Jacob, 
obtained the paternal inheritance by a fraud upon 
his elder brother; and then, at the desire of his 
mother, went to live with his uncle Laban. 
After many years he obtained for his wives the 
two daughters of Laban, Leah and Rachel; the 
former of whom bore him ten sons, and the 
latter his two favourites, Joseph and Benjamin. 
The partiality of Jacob to Joseph excited the 
jealousy of the ten eldest sons, and when the 
lad was with them, far from his affectionate 
parent, they sold him to some merchants of 
Midian, who were on their journey through the 
land; then smearing his garments with blood, 


his beloved child had beea devoured by wild 
beasts. The Midianites sold Joseph to Potiphar, 
a rich man of Egypt, whose wife conceiving for 
the youth an unlawful passion which he re- 
fused to return, falsely accused him, and he 
was thrown into prison. Here he met with 
two of the king’s chief officers, at that time 
labouring under their sovereign’s displeasure, 
Joseph, inspired by God, interpreted rightly two 
dreams whieh they had dreamt: and when it 
afterwards happened that Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, dreamt a dream, which none of the wise 
men were able to explain; one of the officers, 
to whom Joseph had interpreted rightly, re- 
membered him, and acquainted Pharaoh that 
in the prison wes a Hebrew, who had skill 
expounding dreams. Accordingly Joseph 

sent for, and assured the king that his dream 
portended seven years of extraordinary fertility, 
which should be succeeded by seven of entire 
barrenness ; for which reason he advised him to 
lay up the productions of theséven plenteous years 
as a resource against those which would yield 
nothing. And Pharaoh, pleased with Joseph’s- 
interpretation, made him viceroy of Egypt, and 
Joseph stored in granaries all the fruits of the 
earth during the seven years of abundance. Be- 
fore the years of famine came on, he married 
Asenath, daughter of one of the princes of the 
lands, and she brought him two sons, Manasseh 
and Ephraim. 

Now many nations resorted te Egypt to pur- 
chase corn, for the famine was spread over the 
earth: and the ten half-brothers of Joseph 
came among the number, but Benjamain remain- 
ed with Jacob. When they came to Joseph, he 
recognized them, but they did not remember 
him. Desiring, however, to see his own bro- 
ther Benjamin, he eccused them of being spies, - 
come to behold the desolation of Egypt; and 
when they assured him that they were all 
brethren, and that their father had yet another 
son, Joseph told them they should not depart 
unless one would remain in prison while the 
other nine went to fetch Benjamin. So they 
returned to Jacob, (who had now by command 
of an angel assumed the name of Israel, that is, 
Prince of God) and told him all that had past. 
He was deeply afflicted at the thought of part- 
ing with his beloved Benjamin, but all the corn 
being exhausted, necessity compelled the old 
man to send back his sons, and suffer Benjamin 
to accompany them. When Joseph saw Ben- 
jamin, he wept, but did not make himself 
known. He commanded his steward to fill 
their sacks with corn, and in the sack of Ben- 
jamin to put his own silver cup. On the ‘next 


brought them to Jacob, with an assurance that 
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the steward to follow and accuse them of the 
theft. The cup was found! They rent their 
garments in despair, ‘and returned to Joseph, who 
asked why they had so ill requited the hos- 
pitality shewn to them. Unable to prove 
their innocence they only declared, that they 
were all ready to be his servants. He replied, 
«© God forbid! the man in whose sack the cup 
was found shall be my servant, and do you all 
return in peace to your father.” But Judah 
pathetically remonstrated with Joseph, entreat- 
ing, that he might himself be permitted to serve 
instead of Benjamin, lest the loss of the ladshould 
‘bring down the gray hairs of Jacob with sorrow to 
the grave. Then Joseph could contain himself 
no longer, but discovered himself to his brethren, 
and wept. They trembled at the recollection of their 
cruelty towards him ; but he encouraged them, beg- 
ging that they would return to Jacob, and entreat 
him to come and settle in Egypt, in the land of 
‘Goshen. They obeyed; and Israel and all his 
yosterity came and dwelt in the land of Goshen. 

The population now increased greatly, until 
there arose a new king, who, jealous of the num- 
ber and power of the Israelites, reduced them to 
slavery, and treated them with the greatest 
rigour. At length Moses, one of their own na- 
tion, who had been charitably brought up by the 
daughter of king Pharaoh, rose in their defence, 
and after {performing many miracles, led them 
away from their captivity into the desert. The 
Red Sea intercepted their passage; but the 
Almighty commanded its waves to divide and 
leave a passage for the Israclites. The Egyr- 
tians, attempting te follow, were destroyed by 
the re-union of the waters. 

The Lord still protected the descendants of Ja- 
cob, and led them towards the land of Canaan, 
guided by a cloud in the day, and in the night 
by a pillar of fire. For their subsistence he 
during forty yeas rained manna from heaven, 
and bade the waters flow fiom the barren 
rocks. 

It was during this long and difficult journey 
that the Eternal deigned to give to Moses those 
ten commandments which constitute the basis 
of morality, and which (being inscribed on 
tables of stone) were most probably the means 
of suggesting to man the art of giving permanence 
to his ideas, and transmitting to posterity the 
transactions of their fathers. Moses, who was 
no less eminent for legislative wisdom than for 
military talents, raised on this foundation a 
code which strongly proves the enlarged mind 
of the illustrious law-giver. He died before 
the Jews arrived in the promised land. 


Thirty days the people of Israel wept for their 
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beloved leader, and then Joshua, who had been 
appointed by God to succeed Moses, assumed 
the ,reins of government. When they were on 
the edge of the river Jordan, the Lord com- 
manded its waters to divide as those of the Red 
Sea had done, and the whole people passed over 
without wetting their feet. Forty-one years had 
now elapsed since the childreh of Israel had been 
led out of their bondage in Egypt, and the day 
succeeding that on which they entered the land 
of Canaan, the manna which had hitherto been 
rained from heaven ceased to fall; they were 
now the inhabitants no longer of a barren de- 
sert, but of a country which, in the metaphori- 
cal language of the times, was called a land 
flowing with milk and honey. They overran and 
conquered the country afterwards denominated 
Palestine, divided it among their tribes, and en- 
riched themselves with the spoils of the vanquish- 
ed nations. 

When Joshua died, he was succeeded by no 
one perscn; each tribe was governed by its 
elders, and all lived under what may be termed 
a Theecracy. Individuals of extraordinary abili- 
ties ard virtue frequently assumed the sovereign 
authority, under the name of Judges, a mode of 
government prevalent also in Phoenicia and 
Carthage. But at last the people, weary of this 
desultory constitution, demanded a king; and 
as they, like other barbarous nations, highly 
esteemed superior stature, the public choice fell 
upon Saul. Under his dominion the people 
were on the point of falling into the hands of the 
Philistines. In the Philistine army was a giant 
named Goliah, who called upon the Israelites to 
depute some one that should contend with him 
in single combat: Saul, to encourage his sub- 
jects, promised to reward him who could cone 
quer the giant, with great riches, and with the 
hand of his daughter in marriage. For some 
time no one would venture to accept the chal- 
lenge ; but at length, David, a shepherd boy, the 
son of Jesse, trusting that the Lord would deliver 
the kingdom of Israel, undertook the enterprise, 
With a pebble, whirled from a sling at the forer 
head of his enemy, he struck Goliah to the 
earth, and, drawing the giant’s sword, cut 
off his head. The Philistines, seeing their 
champion fall, fled in disorder, and left to the 
people of Israel all the possessions contained in 
their tents. Then David carried Goliah’s head 
to Jerusalem, and by his wonderful atchieve- 
ment so gained the hearts of the people, that they 
were desirous of crowning him king, instead of 
Saul. This excited great jealousy in the breast of 
the latter, who, during all the last years of his life, 
was perpetually endeavouring to destroy David. | 
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But David escaped from all his snares, and at 
length succeeded him on the throne of Israel. 
The character of David would have been al- 
most irreproachable, but for his treachery to 
Uriah the Hittite, with whose wife, Bath-Sheba, 
his fancy was violently smitten. David caused 
her husband to be placed in the front line of 


fell: and the king espoused Bath-Sheba. By 
her he had Solomon, who succeeded his father 
on the throne. 

The success of the Phcenicians in commerce 
excited the attention of Solomon, who cultivated 
the arts of peace as successfully as his father had 
done those of war. By one voyage to Ophir, 
he obtained four bundred and fifty talents of 
golc, asum equal to three millions two hundred 


by subsequent efforts, such immense opulencé 
that he is said to have made silver as common in 
his metropolis, as the stones of the street. He 
built that magnificent temple, which was for ages 
the glory of the Jews, and consecrated it with 
great pomp and splendour to the God, who had 
brought his forefather out of the land of Egypt. 

He was succeeded by his son Rehoboam, in 
whose reign the kingdom was divided into two 
parts, and Israel was separated from Judah. 
After a long series of years Shalmaneser king of 
Assyria conquered Israel, and led the people 
away captives. Judah continued to be governed 
by the family of David, which still retained the 
kingdom of Idumeza or Edum, whence the Jews 
carried on a very extensive commerce. 


(To be continued in the next Numler.) 


and forty thousand pounds sterling, and acquired 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


OPINIONS OF LEARNED MEN CONCERNING ACHILLES, 


THERE is not a lad of tolerable memory at 
any country grammar-schocl, who cannot give 
some history of the birth, christening, education, 
intrigues, and battles of Achilles, according to the |} 
documents which are to be met with in Entick’s 
dictionary. To collect and repeat those docu- 
ments is not the object of this article; we would 
only throw a ray of information on some de- 
tached points. 


Perhaps if the truth were known, Achilles 


never fought so many bloody battles during his 
life as he has occasioned inky contests among 
the literati since his death. There are scarcely 
two of them agreed on any single occurrence of 
his history. Dorion and Dionysius of Chalcis 
disputc even the account of his birth, and main- 
tain that he was not the son of Thetis, daugh- 
ter of Nereus, but was brought forth by a 
daughter of Chiron, and educated by his grand- 
father. On the other hand, Pausanias says that 
Peleus the father of Achilles, was the son of 
Eacus, and of the nymph Endeis, Chiron’s 
daughter, in which case the centaur would have 
been the great-grandsire of his pupil. This opi- 
nion is however strongly refuted by chronology. 
Daimachus has a notion, in which he stands 
completely alone, and which is therefore ex- 
tremely improbable, that our hero was the son 
of the nymph Caloe, 


The authors do not agree much better about 
his immersion in the Styx; and some there are 
j who deny the fact altogether, because, say 
| they, he received wounds in many parts of his © 
| body*. 

According to the accounts of other learned 
;men, Jupiter at one time had a strong inclina- 
|tion for the daughter of Nereus, but was dis- 
i suaded from following the dictates of his passion 
by Prometheus, who quoted an oracle of Thenius 
to prove that the] son of Thetis would be more 
powerful than his father. Jupiter now resolved 
on marrying her to Peleus; but Thetis thought 
it very hard to be disposed of without her own 
consent, and particularly to a mortal. She ac- 
cordingly strove to avoid this marriage by flight, 
but Peleus caught her asleep in a’ grotto. The 
goddess, to escape his bonds, tried all the me- 
tamorphoses of Proteus; but Pelens had the 
luck to surprise her a second time, and bound 
her in spite of all her stratagems. The goddess 
was conquered, the mortal triumphed,” and all 
Olympus assisted at this union, as it were, of 
heaven and earth. But the extreme inequality 


* Dictys. Cret. libr. 2. Dares, Ptolemeeus He- 
pheest. libr, 6. Apud Phot. Biblioth. num. 1903. 
Eustathius in Odyss. 11. 
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of the parties threatened considerable domestic 
inconveniences ; and Thetis, uneasy at the fate 
which so ill-sorted a marriage might bring, upon 
her children, put them under the grate at night 
to try whether their nature were divine or hu- 
man; in hopes that if they had any thing about 
them corruptible-or mortal, the fire would con- 
sume that part, and respect their divine essence : 
but unfortunately they perished in the experi- 
ment. At last she became more prudent, and 
had taken care in the day to rub the child’s body 
with ambrosia, that he might be able to stand 
the fire at night; but Peleus caught her at the 
work, and saved his last son*. Thetis, displeas- 
ed, withdrew among the Nereids, and the child 
was at first called Pyrisous, which means, saved 
out of the fire, from vp and exes. But as one of 
his lips was burnt by his having licked off the 
ambrosia, this name was changed into Achilles, 
which means without lips, and is dexived from 
xeidoc, a lip, preceded by the @ privative. 
Whether this hero was made invulnerable by 
dipping in the Styx, or hardened like a stake in 


* the fire, his name has given rise to an hundred 


different opinions. Some people say that it 
implies large lips, for the « is a very uncertain 
letter, and acts as often avgmentatively as pri- 
vatively. Others think the name was, given 
him because he had never applied his: lips to 
the breast. And one reverend father supposes 
the denomination to have signified that he was 
nourished only by the marrow of wild. bvasts, 
without chyle, ax»acs; but the learned father 
should have considered that marrow would have 
produced chyle as well as other food; to say 
nothing of the difference in the mode of spelling 
ayvaos, and Ax:Aaeuz, which is the Greek name ; 
in AxsAasug the word is formed from @ and xesdos 
by striking out ¢ from the latter noun, and 
doubling the a preceding the termination; but 
whoever heard of changing a v into an +, which 
must be done before axvdos could become AyiaA- 
Atug? 

But the nature of this marrow, which is as- 
sumed as the ground for the last conjecture, is 
itself disputed by many of the learned. Some 
say that it was the marrow only ofa lion; others 
add that of a stag; the scholiast of Homer con- 
tends for that of a bear besides ¢. Barthius does 
not beliet‘e that he ate the marrow even of lions, 


* Apollodor. Biblioth. libr. 3. Schol. Ho- 
meri Il. 2. v.36. Schol. Aristoph. p. 184. . Et 
Appollon. libr. 4. Argonaut. 

+ Gautruche, Hist. poet, 

In Jliad, libr, 16, 


and rests upon a passage of. Aristotle to prove 


‘that those animals have no marrow’; but unfor- 


tunately for his opinion, many experiments, and 


particularly a couple of anatomical operations 


performed at Copenhagen two centuries ago, 
have ¢ompletely established the contrary of the 
circumstance he depends upon. Nevertheless 
many authors would incline to the marrow of the 


stag, if the opinion of those who conceive that. . 


diet has influence on the passions of the human 
heart, had not decided, after a review of 
the history of Achilles, that to the marrow of 
lions alone could be attributed. the precocious vi- 
rility of that Prince; for learned men. assure 
us that at ten years old he was not anly. the hus- 
band of Deidamia, but the father of Pyrrhus*. 
One party contends,that he was not educated at 
all by the Centaur Chiron, but only by Phoenix. 
tlomer indeed speaks only of Phoenix; but it has 
been thought that Phoenix did not enter upon 
his tutorship till the young man had learned 
horsemanship on the back of his old master +. 
Philarchus relates also, that Thetis, finding her 
son could not escape the war of Troy, and not 
trusting altogether togthe virtues of the Stygian 
waters, paid a visit to Vulcan, who was attached 
to her from the hospitality, which when Jupiter 
threw him from Olympus, shealone afforded him. 
She requested the Blacksmith God to make.a 
coat of impenetrable armour for her son, which 
he promised to do: but when the work was 
finished, he wanted to have something more for 
his trouble than mere thanks : so he told her that 
he could not give her the arms unless she would 
grant him what she, however, thought she owed 
to Peleus only. The Goddess excused herself, 
and said she would make him any’return except 
that; but when Vulcan persisted in his resolu- 
tion, she told him that she would agree to his 
demand if the arms fitted. her son, and begged 
to try them on herself, alledging that she was 
then exactly of the same size with Achilles. 
Vulcan, satisfled with his bargain, gave her the 
arms: she put them on, and ran away with 
them; the lame God was unable to overtake 
her; and throwing his hammer after her, hit 
heron the heel, which seems to have been the 
weak point of the family. However, she con- 
trived, at what price we know not, to coax the 
God of the Forge out of a second set of arms, 
when Hector had stripped the mail of her son 
from the body of Patruclus. It may be observed 
by the way, that the horrible honours which 


* Barthius, p. 1579. 
+ Gregor. Nazianz, orat, 20, - 
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Achilles paid to the memory of that friend, put 
one strongly in mind of the regimen that he is 
supposed to have pursued in his childhood. 
And when Homer tells us that the indignant 


. Chieftain strangled with his own hand twelve 


noble Trojan captives before the funeral pile 
of Patroclus*, and makes him wish for stomach 
to eat the flésh of Hector’s carcase raw, one 
thinks that he was not even yet weaned from the 
lion’s marrow. Indeed the subject of the whole 
Iliad is his iracible temper; and Antimachus 
relates that Achilles, the moment his vessel touch- 
ed the Trojan coast, dashed on shore with such 
violence, that a spring instantly started from 
under his feet. 

Nor was he less violent in his attachments ; 
for Tzetzes says, that, when he saw Helen on 
the walls of Troy, he fe)l so passionately in love 
with her, that he was obliged to call in the 
assistance of his accommodating mother to gra- 
tify this new desire +; and the Goddess could 
not appease him till she conjured up a palpable 
phantom exactly resembling the lady in ques- 
tion. Nay, it seems that he must have carried 
his amorous. disposition into the next world ; 
for he came out of the tomb to demand that his 
living friends should sacrifice Polixena to him, 
in order that he might possess in Elysium the 
bride with whom he had been about to perform 
the marriage ceremony, when death forbade the 
banns. Some people have married him in the 
other life to Helen: and some even to Medea. 

The funeral of Achilles was magnificent ; 
but the Trojans would not give back his body 
to the Greeks till the restoration of the presents 
which the hero had received from them in ex- 
change for Hector’s body, and those presents 
were the weight of the corpse in gold. Thetis 
came tothe Grecian camp to pay the funeral 
honours to her son; she was attended by the 
Nereids and the Muses, who mourned with her 
for seventeen days. The Muses indeed owed 
him this tribute of regard, for he had been in 
some sort their pupil. From his earliest child- 
hood the Centaur wishing to soften his furious 
character gave him useful lessons through the 
double harmony of poetry and the lyre; he 
taught him the virtues of simples, the blessings 
of charity, the charms of the arts ; he instructed 
him in medicine and music, and we find that 
the latter art, which in those days was never 
separated from, poetry, served him more than 
ence to cheat the heavy hours. 


* Iliad, libr. 23. 
+ Tzetzes in Lycophy.} 


Of all the opinions which antiquity has 
transmitted to us concerning Achilles, none is 
at present more generally adopted than that 
which supposed him invulnerable. This notion 
seems to diminish in a considerable degree the 
high idea that one ought to entertain of” the 
bravery of Homer’s hero; but that poet, far 
from having declared the circumstance, never 
represents Achilles otherwise than as a hero 
devoted to death. 

The alchymists pretend to discover mystic 
Meanings in every tale that is related of this 
valiant Grecian; their combinations and con- 
clusions entertain us while we read, and are so 
ingenious, that a visionary mind would be 
half persuaded by them ; but the real lesson 
they afford, is; that the mind may delude itself 
till it sees whatever it chuses to fancy, particu- 
larly in fables which flit upon the imagination 
like clouds. 

Long before these chymic honours were given 
to Achilles, divine honours were paid to him 
in an island called Achillea from his name : 
or the Isle of Heroes, because it was thought to 
be the abode of many mighty shades. But 
Achilles must have been there body and soul 
together, for he there married Helen, and had 
by her a son named Euphorion*. This island 
of the Euxine sea, which was also called Leuce, 
and the Isle of the Blessed, was situated, some 
say, beside the Borysthenes, and some, beside the 
Danube. Thetis and Neptune consecrated it to the 
conqueror of Hector. He was adoredin a temple, 
where he received sacrifices and uttered oracles. 
Ammianus Marcellinus pretends that the island 
was haunted, and that no one durst pass the 
night upon it. Those who sailed by the coast, 
heard martial music, the whinnying of horses 
and the clang of arms. Passengers, after having 
visited the antiquities of the place, the temple, 
and the gifts consecrated to the divine Achilles, 
prudently retired to their vessels in the evening : 
if they could not make sail the same day, they 
were obliged to spend the night on board, where 
Achilles and Helen would come to see them, 
drink with them, and sing, not only their own, 
loves, but the verses of Homer+. Others say 
that the wife whom Achilles had there was not 
Helen but Iphigenia, whom Diana had trans- 
ported thither, having first endowed her with 
eternal youth and divine nature. In fact, au- 
thors have been kind enough to pay as much 


* Ptolem. Hephest. in Photium.. p. 439. 
+ Philostrat, in Heroic. 
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attention to the pleasures as to the honours of 
Achilles, 

The Amazons who tried the conquests of this 
sacred isle, were received by the hero in a very 
ungallant style: he cast a look at them with an 
evil eye : and that look alone inspired their horses 
with such madness, that they threw and devoured 
their mistresses who rode them : then, taking the 
sea for a green plain, rushed into it and perished, 
while the impetuous waves dashed to pieces the 


vessels that had wafted the troops to this magical 


spot. On this occasion Achilles behaved like a 
God: it is plain he did not recollect that he had 
ever been a man. é 

There are many other persons of ancient times 
who bore the name of Achilles; but as it 
would fill a folio to relate their adventures with 
a commentary like the present, we shall content 
ourselves with having, in this article, conducted 
the’ hero of Homer to the distinction of a post- 
humous apotheosis, 


MARY, A TRUE STORY *. 


MARY was the daughter of a gentleman of 
moderate fortune, who dwelt on the borders of 
Cumberland; she was his favourite child, and 
he took a pride in bestowing on her every advan- 
tage of education. Alas! how often does it hap- 
pen that an unjust partiality is punished by the 
disgrace of the beloved object! So it was with 
the old many His darling Mary was no longer 
innocent ! 

She had been seduced by a neighbouring no- 
bleman, and then abandoned to shame and in- 
famy. The wretched girl languished, without 
daring to reveal the occasion of her misery. In 
vain did her father implore her to confide her 
sorrow to him, no entreaties could prevail on 
her to declare it. The occasion of her grief must 
ere long have betrayed itself to her unfortunate 
parent had she not requested permission to go 
to the house of her aunt, who lived at some 
miles distance. Her aifectionate father, thinking 
that a change of scene would perhaps restore her 
wonted spirits, readily consented, and Mary set 
off. Ina short time the old man received intel 
ligence from his sister, that Mary had been de- 
livered of a female infant; but no sooner did he 
learn this, than all his former love was converted 
into hatred, and he denounced curses on himself 
if ever he forgave her. 

Thus shut out from her home, and finding 
her aunt unable or unwilling to support 
her, tke wretched Mary was obliged to wan- 
der forth, destitute of money, and without a place 
in which to lay her head. Thus. she went on 
for several days, sometimes obtaining a meal 
from the charity of the cottagers whose little 
dwellings she past, and frequently obliged to 
linger through the day without one, till she 
reached a large farm-house, the inhabitants of 
which, observing her distress, entreated her to 
enter with her poor baby. She accepted their 
hospitality ; and, after a little rest, informed 
them of her desolate condition, and begged them 


to put her in some way of earning a subsistence. 
Her kind hosts entreated her to remain in their 
house as long as it should be convenient to her, 
and she with gratitude accepted the offer, hoping 
that she should find some means to repay them 
by assisting in their. domestic cares. Here 
she remained till she had by working at her 
needle, and by what she earned from her kind 
entertainers, collected money sufficient to pay 
for the first year’s rent of a. small cottage at some 
distance. ‘hither then she went with her 
child, and by constant and unremitting labour, 
contrived to gain a subsistence, and to pay her 
rent, till her little Etinor grew old enough to 
assist her. All her cares were then lightened 
| by the tender affection of her daughter, though 
'she could never be restored to cheerfulness from 
the recollection of her guilt. 

Thus passed the time, labour sweetened by 
affection, till Ellinor attained her seventeenth 
year. ‘Then it was that her young heart first 
felt what it was to love, when she beheld Ed- 
ward the son of Mr. O——. Elegant in person, 
engaging in manners, and virtuous in disposition, 
he deserved the love of a heart such as Ellinor’s. 
In vain did his father endeavour to counteract 
his passion by representing to him the impro- 
priety of his union with a peasant. On this 
subject alone, Edward was not to be moved by 
the entreaties of his father. 

It was on a very stormy night that Mary was 
surprised by the sound of coach wheels near her 
humble dwelling. Presently she heard a loud 
crash, and then a violent shriek. All was again 
silent, and Mary ran out to discover the occasion 
of the sounds. She did not go faron the heath, 
before she came where a gentleman was lying 
senseless on the ground, surrounded by some of 
his attendants who were vainly endeavouring to 
restore him to animation, while others tried to 
raise a carriage that lay overturned on a high 
bank. Mary desired the servants to lift him 


* The circumstances of this story are well known in Cumberland, 
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¢arefully, and bring him into her cottage, which 
was the only dwelling within some distance. 
» While they were removing him he became sen- 
sible of his condition, and complained greatly of 
pain, that he felt in his arm. As soon as they 
had laid him on a bed, one of his attendants set 
off for the nearest town to bring him some assist- 
ance. Mary was then informed that in crossing 
the heath, one of their wheels had come off, the 
casriage had consequently been overturned, and 
the servants had just extricated their Lord as 
she arrived. In about two hours the servant re- 
turned, bringing with him a surgeon, who, on 
examining the gentleman’s arm, said that it was 
distocated. He replaced the bone, and said that 
if he remained perfectly quiet, he would proba- 
bly be able to depart on the following day. Mary 
assured him that all possible care should be taken 
of his patient, and with this assurance the sur- 
geon withdrew. The next morning Mary’s 
guest finding himself tolerably well, told her that 
he would no longer intrude on her, but that she 
might be assured her kindness would never be 
forgotten by Lord C At this name Mary 
fixed her eyes earnestly on the stranger.—’ Tis he, 
she exclaimed, and fainted away. 
It was some time before she could be restored 
to sense, and even then sfie appeared so enfeebled 


by the shock that all around her were greatly 
alarmed for her life. As soon as she gained 
Strength to speak, she raised her eyes to Lord 
C.’s face, and faintly articulated, ‘* Have you 
forgotten Mary >’’—** Mary !” repeated he. ** Is 
it possible that I have again found my beloved, 
_ my injured, Mary ?” He would have proceeded, 


but his attendants entreated him to defer for the 


present any further explanation, judging fiom 
jher exhausted look, and from his agitated appear- 
ance, that a conversation, which seemed like- 
ly to be so interesting, would be more than 
either could bear. Mary was put to bed, and in 


a short time became dangerously ill, Lord C. 


would no longer be detained from her. He sat 
down by her bedside, and began in a voice broken 
by grief and shame, to relate to her the incidents 
of his life. He said that after he had deserted 
her, he had married a lady of large fortune, in 
whose society he had hoped to drown his remorse 


for his cruel conduct to herself. Greatly and 


bitterly had he been deceived ; her unfeeling dis- 
position had only given additional force to his 
regrets. After about fifteen years she died with- 
out having brought him any children, since 


which period he had been entirely, and till that 
time fruitlessly, employed in endeavouring to gairr 
some tidings of her and her child. He had 
found her, and she was now in danger of being 
once more torn from him, and torn frem him to 
be found no more! 

But alas! notwithstanding the affectionate 
cares of Ellinor and Lord C., Mary, whose 
frame, already weak, had been overpowered by 
the shock, grew daily worse, and after lingering 
a few days, expired in the arms. of her daughter. 
Oh, who can tell the agonies of their grief! 
Lord C. felt all his remorse revive, when he be- 
held ‘before him the breathless body of his once 
lovely Mary, and Ellinor seemed to lose every 
thing with her who had been so affectionate a 
parent, and so tender a friend to her. After the 
first transports of their grief were subsided, Lord 
C.’s heart turned to his daughter, from whom 
his more immediate attention had been diverted, 
first by his anxiety for the life of her mother, 
and afterwards by his grief for her loss. He re- 
solved to be parted no more from all that remain- 
ed of his Mary, and therefore asked Ellinor whe- 
ther she could determine to leave the abcde of 
her youth, and accompany her unhappy father. 
Ellinor, though she thought with regret wf quit- 
ting the peaceful home where she had hitherto 
resided, and where she had spent so many happy 
hours with her beloved Edward, yet could not 
resolve to abandon a father so lately recovered 5 
and acquiescing in his desire, quitted for ever 
the humble abode of her childhood: but vain 
were all her pious endeavours to soothe the sor- 
rows of her father, which time seemed rather to 


increase than diminish. 

Meantime Edward having heard of his Elli- 
nor’s exaltation, and being no longer opposed by 
his father, hastened to entreat her hand of Lord 
C., who joyfully gave his consent to the happi- 
ness of his daugher ; she accepted the hand of 


her beloved Edward, on condition that they 


should reside with her father, and endeavour to 
soothe. his grief. Nor long was this necessary, 
for very soon after he had seen his Ellinor united 
to Edward, he fell an exemplary victim to sor- 
row and remorse. The kind inhabitants of the 
farm-house were not forgotten by Edward and 


Ellinor, who long continued to enjoy that hap- 


piness which had been so early forfeited, so late 
recovered, and so quickly lost by their erring ane 
unfortunate parefts, 4 
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AGCOUNT OF A DRAMATIC PIECE AFTER THE MANNER OF 
SHAKSPEARE, &c. &c. 


BY THE LATE EMPRESS 


CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. 


THERE are six Dramatic Pieces extant, com- 
posed by Caruertne II. Empress of Russia, 
which the French actors then in her service re- 
presented before her at Petersburg in her private 
Theatre, called the Hermitage, at the end of 1787, 
and in the winter of the following year. 

Some of the characters seem not a little over- 
charged, and there are several pleasantries where- 
in we cannot perceive the joke; but these may 
perhaps contain some satirical allusions under- 
stood solely by herself and her companions, The 
names of these Proverbs are, 

1. Le Tracassier (the Busy Body) un tiens vaut 
mieux que deux, tu l'auras. 

2. La Rage aux Proverbes, Promettre et tenir 
c'est deux. 

3. Le Flatteur & les Flatts. On the Fable of 
the Fox and the Crow. 

4. Les Voyages de M. Bontems. A beau men- 
tir qui vient de loin. 

5. Jl n’y a pas de mal sans bien. 

6. The last, of which we shall give a short 
sketch, was written and performed originally in 
the Russian language. It was afterwards tran- 
slated into French under the Empress’s own eye, 
and she likewise corrected the translation. It is 
entitled, ‘* Imitation de Schakespear*, Scene His- 
torique, sans observation d'aucune regle du Thé- 


tre, tirée de la vie de Rurick, par U Impératrice 


Catherine 11.” 

How much it resembles Shakspeare, the Eng- 
lish reader will easily judge ! however, being the 
production of so distinguished a ch r as 
Catherine, it seems to possess sufficient interest to 


claim a place among the curivsities of our pages. 
This Rurick was the founder of the Russian 


Empire. He was chief of the Varegues, who 
under the name of Normans, (North-men) ra- 
vaged France and England, in the reign of king 
Ethelred 

The piece is in five Acts, containing thirty- 


one scenes, About thirty actors and two ac- 


tresses appear; their names ar? of course na- 
tional, and are as follows : 
Gostomouisl. Prince of Novogorod. 
Dobrinin, Trian, and Roulaw. 
Novogorod. 


~ 


Vadim. Sclavonian prince, son of the youngest 
daughter of Gostomouisl. 

Rurick. Sineus, and Trouvor. Varego-Russian 
princes, sons of Lioubrat, king of Finland, and 
of the second daughter of Gostomeuisl, named 
Oumila. 

Ancients, or overseers of the Sclaves, the Rus- 
sians, the Tschoudes, the Vezes, the Meriens, the 
Krivitsches, and the Dragoviisches, 

Lioubrat. King of Finland. 

Oumila. His spouse, 

Edvinda. Princess of Ourmania, wife of Rurick. 

Oskold. Son of Edvinda, by a former husband. 

Oieg Prince of Ourmania, Edvinda’s brother. 

Rokvold. Minister of Prince Rurick. 

Gorlom and Radbrat. Ministers of King Liou- 
brat. 


Citizens of 


Novogorodian and Varego-Russian Boyards. 

Dann. General in Chief of the Varego-Russian 
Armies. 

Messengers of Novogorod, &c. 

Gostomouisl appears only inthe first scene, 
He is seated in an elbow-chair, round which 
stand the ancients or overseers of the Sclaves, 
the Russians, the Tschudes, the Vezes, the Meriens, 
the Arivitsches, and the Dragovitsches ; Vadim, 
Dobrinin, Trian, Roulaw, and Ragouil. 


GosToMOUISL. 
“As I see my end approaching, I have sent 


for ye all. Ye are divided among yourselves 5 
every one governs according to his own ideas and 
caprices. Administration suffers by this, and 
may occasion the ruin of Novogored ; ye are not 
able to govern by yourselves, therefore you should 


have a Prince to rule over you after my decease : 


There are among the Varegues three princes of 
illustrious birth, who are distinguished for their 
sense and valour ; they are my grandsons, sons 
of my second daughter Oumila, spouse to the 
King of Finland, of the race of Odin, revered in 
the North, and of his son Jngvar,” 


(aside), 
*©T am confounded at these words.” 
Gostomouisl.) Lord!’ 


GosTomouist. 
** Vadim, my dear grandson, who art the image 
of my youngest daughter, thy mother, thou shalt 


(To 


Ragouil, Voivode of Novogorod. 


-* The German pronunciation of Sch is nearly similar to that of our Sh, 


No. J. Vol. I, 
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inherit my Sclavonian.territories, and wilt be the 
fifteenth prince of our race in those countries.” 


Vapi (kneeling). 
*€ Sire, in losing you I lose every thing.” 

“€ Dobrinin, Roulaw, Ragouil, 1 confide in you 
for the execution of my last will ; my sight be- 
comes troubled, my spirits droop... . Oh! vir- 
gins who environ the throne of the thunder? I 
call on ye... .Mesta, Trouda, Milla, Golla, 
Goda, Rangrisa, Rotlaza, conduct my soul .... 
towards those regions where my ancestors enjoy 
eternal happiness; in reward for their victories 
and fatigues of government.” (He is carried off) 

Vadim is dissatisfied, and endeavours to make 
a party against his cousins, although in vain, and 
Rurick is unanimously confirmed Grand Duke 
of Novogorod. Vadim raises an insurrection, but 
is at last taken prisoner; Edvinda laments his 
fate, and regrets he did not escape. Dolrinin 
demands Vadim'’s trial, and, if found guilty of 
treason, his punishment : Edvinda says, *‘ Is not 


Prince Vadim sufficiently punished by the failure | 
of his enterprise, and by the general censure | 


which he has incurred?” Rurick is charmed 
with her humanity and clemency. The Prince 
is brought in, and Rurick says to him, 

*¢ Prince Vadim, I should have wished to have 
known thee in another point of view, than that 
which thou now appearest in.” 

Vanim. 
\ Do not expect any justification or excuse 
from me?” ¢ 

Vadim is then accused of having endeavoured 
to withdraw the Sclavonians from the allegiance 
due to their legitimate prince, against the last 


will of his grandfather. At length Rurick says, 
** Thou art now in my power, and I may judge 
thee as a subordinate prince, and a subject.” 


Epvinpa. 

*€ Or pardon him, as a relation.” 

Rurick (to all). 

‘© But let Rurick shew himself this day as he is; 
when the guilty are brought before him, he will 
warmly pursue all attempts against the general 
good : but as soon as the crime is proved, the cri- 
minal convicted, and that the punishment must 
ensue.... (Draws his sword.) This sword, 
which, thank the gods, has never fallen from 
my hands whilst I fought against the enemies 
of my country (Lets his sword fall) escapes 
from my trembling hands, and in the crimi- 
nal I behold only a man. Now judge yout- 
selves. Shali I condemn Prince Vadim, my cou- 
sin ? The loftiness of his soul, his courage, his 
intrepidity, and other good qualities, may still be 
useful to the state, Let him accompany thee, 
Prince Oskold ; the Scfavonians are retreated to 
Kiew; he will assemble them, and faithfully 


{second thee. Restore him to liberty, and send 


him to Novogorod, to make an end of this bu- 
siness known. I am just going to set off thither 
myself.” 

Vanim (kneeling). 

** O Lord! thou art born to be victorious ; 
thou shalt subjugate thine enemies by thy cle- 
mency, and thus curb their audacity. ... 1am, 
during life, thy faithful subject.” 

Rurick. 


“ Letus now goto Novogorod, after which 


I shall proceed to my western frortiers.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF LE BEAU MONDE. 


Sir, 

MR. LOCKE, in his Treatise upon Educa- 
tion, observes, “ True fortitude consists in a 
man’s having a quiet possession of himself, and 
 undisturbedly doing his duty whatever evils beset, 
or whatever dangers may surround him ;” and 
courage he defines to be §* that calm command 
over the passions which enable its possessor to 
bear up against the misfortunes which assail him, 
and to meet difficulties and dangers, with a mind 
undismayed.” 

Courage, Mr. Editor, is generally allowed to 
be peculiarly attached to the stronger sex, yet a 


variety of proofs might be brought to convince 
us, that this opinion is erroneous. 

The human mind, during a state of childhood, 
has not inaptly been compared to the ozier twig, 
and from its plastic tendency, yields,to the touch 
of the cultivator’s hand ; and if men are more cou- 
rageous it is because male education imperceptibly 
gives strength to the impressions of nature : a cow- 
ardly boy is universally despised: whilst the lad 
who has sufficient courage to resent an injury, is 
at once applauded, esteemed, and beloved.—But 


females are educated with very different ideas ; 
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softness and pliability are characteristic orna- 
ments in the sex, and even the very sports of. 
childhood are calculated to enervate the active 
powers of the mind. 

Yet, labouring under these disadvantages (if I 
may be allowed to make use of that term), how 
frequently do-we behold female courage rising 
superiur to that which men display! Mr. Locke 
makes so slight a distinction between fortitude 
and courage, that it appears difficult to draw the 
line ; but if 1 might venture to deviate in opinion 
from so great a character, I should say they were 
as opposite ip their effect as the two points of 
the pole. 

But allowing courage to be to a man, what 
modesty is to a female, the foundation upon 
which the character is formed ; fortitude is cer- 
tainly by no means sexual, and may as easily 
be acquired by women as men: it is inspired by 
a firm reliance upon Providence, and a conviction 
that to his decrees we ought calmly to submit: 
it is not the cold and apathetic mind that feels 
the influence of fortitude’s sustaining hand ; for, 
as I observed before, either it must be inspired 
by the Divinity, or it arises from a magnanimous 
turn of mind. 

As Mahometanism, therefore, Mr. Editor, is not 
tolerated in this more enlightened part of the 
world, and we have no code of laws which pro- 
pagate an opinion that females are not guided by 
the influence of the soul, allow me to ask why 
in the system of their education fortitude should 
not be inculcated with care ? That they are ca- 
pable of sustaining bodily afflictions with heroic 
firmness does not admit of a doubt ; that when 
languishing upon a bed of sickness they display 
a fortitude far beyond that of which the gene- 
rality of men can hoast, is daily proved to those 
who attend the public hospitals, and become 
painful witnesses of the effects and endurance of 
disease. 

Ihave been led to make these observations, 
Mr. Editor, from a conversation which took place 
yesterday afternoon, between two gentlemen of 
my acquaintance, who had formed very opposite 
opinions of the female sex ; and as the subject 
interested my feelings, 1 amused myself by 
taking a short sketch of their different arguments, 
as soon as I was left alone. The dialogue took 
place In consequence of Horatio’s having in- 
formed us that he had thoughts of marriage, 
and it follows with tolerable accuracy. 

Alcander.—And pray, Horatio, who is this 
paragon of perfection on whom you mean to 


sage the superlative honour of your name? 
or after the contemptuous manner in which I’ 


have heard you speak of females, it must cer- 


tainly be an actual Phoenix, that could induce 
you to submit to their controul. ; 
Horatio --Controul { What an expression! 
Do you imagine, my dear Alcander, 1 shall sub- 
mit to be controuled by a creature I look upon 
as a mere engine ? A piece of mechanism that” 
I shail move in any direction I think proper, 
and wind up, or let go, as I would my watch 
wheel ? 4 

Alcander.—But this watch of yours will 
tick, yon know, my good fellow ; and should 
it be a repeater, occasionally strike ; yet, badi- 
nage apart, vou are really wrong to marry, for ' 
you will either be miserable yourself, or insure 
wretchedness to your wife. 

Horatio.—No, no, my sagacious Counsellor, 
I shall not follow your advice; marry I will, 
and teach all modern husbands the proper, me- 
thod of managing a wife.—Women are like 
untoward children ; subdue them completely, 
and they will no longer attempt to rebel; but 
without coercive measures they are as untractable 
as a wild horse. 

Alcander.—yYet by this mode of training re- 
collect you hazard the loss of your wife's 
affection. 

Horatio— Affection ! Why a woman is as in- 
capable of affection, as she is of becoming a— 
minister of state; 1 know the sex well, and 
where they are concerned, am a Mahometan, 
and avow the opinion that they are destitute of 
souls. 

Alcander—Well, I cannot help wishing If 
knew the name of the lady to whorh you have 
offered your hand, for I should consider it a 
duty to make her acquainted with the senti- 
ments which you profess. ; 

Horatio— Then, honestly, I have a great mind 
to tell you, forI know she has consented to 
marry me out of spite, and the greater obstacles 
that are raised against our union, the better 
chance I have of success. 

Alcander.—Obstacles, I allow, may act asa 
stimulus upon human actions; but spite is a 
poor substitute for affection ; and I do not be- 
lieve there ever was a woman who matried 
from mere sptte. 

Horatio.— Spite or passeon, whichever you 
please, my dear Alcander, for as to affection; 
it is all a mere flam:—an ignis fatuus which 
may impose upon the wild and credulozs, but 
would never deceive the travelier who Knows the 
ground over which he is passing. Do you not 
recollect poor Orlando's foft, sentimental Amelia, 
whose_excessive tenderness could not support 
the absence of a few months, and who obtained 
leave from the commanding officer to follow the 
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object of her affection into France? This ex- 
emplary young creature, you must remember, 
was held up as a pattern of conjugal affection to 
all modern wives ; but mark the proofs she gave 
of refined sensibility, and tell me whether such: 
affection could have animated the breast of a 
woman, who in less than three months after a 
cannon ball had terminated her husband's exist- 
ence, could give her hand to a young ensign not 
more than eighteen years of age ? This chaste Lu- 
cretia was allowed to have been the most delicate 
of human beings ; her attachment to the unfor- 
tunate Orlando was a universal theme; but will 
you attempt to assert that affection was the mo- 
tive which induced her to share his fortune ? 
No, no, it was passion, mere passion, and nothing 
else, my good sir. 

Alcander.—Then you will condemn the 
whole sex, for the misconduct of an individual ; 
this is a most illiberal way of judging. How many 
female names could I mention whose conjugal 
attachment deserves to be recorded in letters of 
gold !{—Women I will assert, ninety-nine times 
out of a hunured, (if not under the controul of 
a guardian or parent) marry from affection, and 
not from that passion which you say actuates 
their minds. Nor is it polish of education, nor 
refinement of sentiment, which animates the 
bosom with conjugal love and esteem ; for during 
a three years residence, in the most uncivilized 
part of India, I had many opportunities of ob- 
serving the powerful effects of love. 

Horatio.—Oh! I suppose you allude to the 
heroic practice of the wife burning herself upon 
the husband’s funeral pile; but this is a mat- 
ter of compulsion, not an object of choice ; and 
a female who should refuse to make such a sa- 
erifice would be held in eternal disgrace. Be- 
sides, I never heard that a young or beautiful 
female offered up her lovely person on the flam- 
ing pile. No, no; it is only your antiquated 
matrons, who know that age is far from honour- 
able in that part of the world. 

Alcander.—Pardon me, Horatio, for I actually 
saw a young creature, during my residence in the 
Mahrattas, who in spite of all the persuasions of her 
family, and the positive prohibition of the priests, 
ascended the pile of her departed husband with as 
much composure as if she was going to sleep. 

Relaters of travels, you know, are privi- 
leged to deal in the marvellous, (rejoined 


Horatio, interrupting his friend,) and when || 


your travels, my good fellow, make a pub- 
Sic appearance, I shall expect to read as ex- 
traordinary a train of incidents as ever entered 
into the imagination of Bruce : but I confess 1 
should have liked to see with my own eyes this 


magnanimous young widow as¢erid the burning 
mountain. 

Alcander.—I will not suffer myself to believe 
your heart is formed of such ddafiantine mate- 
rials as you would have me imagine; not can 
I suppose it possible that you could have derived 
gratification from a sight, which filled the breasts 
of those who witnessed it with the most painful 
emotions, and which it was months before I was 
able to banish from my mind.—But if you wish 
to hear an accurate description of it, I will faith- 
fully relate the event exactly as it occurred ; it 
is rather a premature relation, I grant you, as it 
will make its appearance in those travels, which 
you pay me the compliment of believing, are 
founded upon jiction, instead of truth. 

Horatio.— Well, my good fellow, if you believe 
my assertion serious, I must apologize, as well 
as recant ; and assure you that I expect to derive 
both instruction and entertainment from your 
judicious pen: but indulge us with a sketch of 
the young lady’s history, for my curiosity is 
raised to the highest pitch. 

Alcander.—To interest you more deeply in 
the fate of this young creature, I must observe 
that her person was symmetry itself ; and though 
an European has ideas of beauty very different 
from those of an Asiatic, I thought her features 
at once regular and interesting. It was the su- 
periority of her charms that exalted her situation, 
for she had married one of the Pundits, and, 
though only seventeen, had three children by him ; 
to them she had always displayed the fondest re- . 
gard ; but when he died these pledges of conjugal 
affection had not the power of reconciling her 
to an existence, which now was robbed of every 
charm ; and when the last breath was quivering 
upon the lips of her expiring consort, she had 
avowed her resolution of voluntarily sacrificing 
her own life. Jt was in vain that her relations 
and friends pointed out the double duty, which 
from the death of her husband she was bound to 
perform, and pressed upon her reflection the in- 
fant state of her children, who had the strongest 
claim upon a mother’s care. 

Her friends, finding she appeared insen- 
sible to their admonitions, called in the per- 
suasive arguments of the Bramins to their aid, 
who informed her that since their minds had 
become more enlightened, they had seen the 
impropriety of a widow's sacrificing her life, 
to prove her affection for the departed, when 
the surviving offspring claimed her maternal 
care. What reply she made to these respect- 
able teachers of religious doctrines, I was not 
able to learn ; but as I understood their argu- 


meats had not been sufficiently song to change 
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her purpose, 1 obtained permission’ to séé the | 


ceremony, from the Peishwah*, to whom F’had 
obtained létters of previeus to 
my entering the Muhratta states. 

The Pundit had expired the preceding even- 
ing, and his widow’s firm resolve having been 
announced, those who were to atténd-the awful 
céremony, assembled before the house of the 
deceased about eight o’clock. The body was 
‘first conveyed to the banks of the river, and in 
about two hours followed by his rélict, and her 
train, which consisted of het children and 
parents, and a mournful groupe of disconsolate 
friends. Upon arriving at the waterside, some 
time was spent in ceremonious ablutions and 
prayers, and during these the Bramins frequently 
represented in the liveliest colours the excess of 
those tortures she must inevitably endure ; but 
her fortitude, instead of becoming weakened by 
their representations, actually seemed to gain 
strength; and she calmly told them that though 
from their sacred function they might prevent 
her from making a public display of her affec- 
tion, yet to survive her husband was impossille, 
and that she would starve herself to death. 

Finding that no argument could dissuade her 
from the accomplishment of her purpose, and 
that death was disrobed of every terror in her 
éyés, prepatations wére made for this human 
sacrifice, according to that form which their 
teligion presctibes. The ordér for this dreadful 
ceremony having been obtained from the Peish- 
wah, was read aloud by one of the inferiot 
officets of the state, and the widow immediately 

retired from the multitude, followed by a nu- 
merous train of her female relations and 
_ friends. 

She was absént near an hour, and during this 
period, the Bramins employed themselves in 
walking round the pile, and using a variety of 
religious ceremonies, which my interpreter did 
not think proper to explain. The pile was 
raised in a semicircular arbour, composed of 
dried wood, and constructed for the purpose of 
consuming the bodies in a short space of time. 
—A ‘total silence prevailed throughout the mul- 
titude, whose countenances testified the greatest 
anxiety for the victim’s return. Shecame; a 


composed dignity marked her countenance, and | 
undaunted and undismayed she approached the | 


consuming pile! She cast a look of ineffable 


. Peishwah is a term for the king of the 
country, to whom the Pundits and chiefs are 
subservient as the German Princes are to the 


Emperoc. 


sweetness upon her children, the eldest of whom 


Was not three years of age,’ and pressitig ther 


alternately to her bosom, shé'thrice bowed het 
face to the earth ‘then as she delivered them to 
her weeping parents, Her features reasstimed a 
placid cast, and separately embracing all het 
relations, she began to disrobe hersélf of those 


ornaments with which she was decked ; these ~ 


emblems of grandeur she tied up in a smaif 
handkerchief, arid gave into the hands of one 
of her weeping friends, who received it with 
an air of solemnity, and immediately hung it at 
the extremity of the pile. _ 

Three Bramins were, during this part of the 
ceremony, occupied in kindling a small at 
one corner of the récess: around it were placed 
four beriches, upon which the widow and her 
religious pastors sat fora short time, conversing, 
as I supposed, upon the happiness which awaited 
her, for her eyes were frequently directed towards 
heaven in a transport of delight. fach then 
presented her with a leaf of the bale tree, of 
which the pile was composed: after stedfastly 
observing the leaves for some minutes, she threw 
them into the fire, then arose and walked three 
times round the pyre with a dignity which it is 
beyond the power of language to éescribe.— 
A pause ensued: and her heaving bosom proved 
that naturé struggled to maintain her rights, for, 
gazing upon her children with the tenderest 
affection, she burst into a flood of tears. 

Ina few Seconds she regained her composure, 
and directing her eyes towards her deceased hus-~ 


band, whose body was extémded upon the pile, 


* 1 come, my love,” said she, ** do not chide me 
for my tardiness! I come to prove the affection 
of a wife."—Here she again embraced her chil- 
dren and her parents, with a composure scarcely 
to be believed, and then offered her hands to two 
of the Bramins, who conducted her to the arbour 
which inclosed the pile, and fell at her feet. 

She smiled upon her conductors, and addressed 
her discourse to them, but in a voice so low that 
my interpreter could not catch the sound; and, 
ascending the altar, she repeatedly embraced the 
body of her deceased Lord. The Bramins then 
retired, having each presented her with a lighted 
wick of cotton, which had previously been dipped 
in ghee. She gazed upon the body for some 
moments, then raised her eyes towards heaven, 
and directing her hands to different parts of the 
arbour, set them in an instant blaze. The pile 
was composed of combustible materials, and 
scareely was the fire applied, when the whole 
fabric burst into a flame! 

I retired from the spot with sensations which 


the power of language never can describe; and. 
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though five years have elapsed since I witnessed 
the awful ceremony, I feel it at this moment 
fresh upon my mind. 

Horatio.—And you have made me feel it, 
upon my life, Alcander, for my very blood 
actually congeals.. By heaven, { would not have 
witnessed the savage ceremony, if, by so doing, 
I could have added ten years to my life! Shall 
1 acknowledge that this trait of an unenlight- |! 
ened. Indian, has staggered the opinion I had 
formed of the female sex ? 

Alcander.—If it has done that, I may antici- 
pate the hope of seeing you a reformed man: |] 


can speak, you know, experimentally of the feli- 
¢ity of the married state. 


Horatio—Faith, I begin to think you ‘are |j 


right, my good fellow; yet you certainly had the 
good fortune to meet witha nonpareil: I may 


perhaps have chosen a crab-apple, which will be 
continually setting my teeth on edge. 
Alcander.—-A Silerian crab preserved with 
refined sugar, you will allow, is extremely pala- 
table to the taste, my friend; and if every hus- 
band would but study the art of confectionary, 
; the sourest fruit might be made sweet. ; 
Here, Mr. Editor, the conversation was inter-, 
rupted, by Alcander’s receiving a summons to 
jthe sick bed of a fricnd; and, Horatio recollec- 
\ting a previous engagement, I amused. myself 
iby noting down the different opinions I had 
heard. If you think them not likely to disgrace 
‘your periodical work, their msertion will confer 
favour upon, Sir, \ 
Your obedient humble servant, 
P.M. 


BUENOS AYRES. 


Of this new mepetbition we have been favoured wi 
English Officer to hi 


ith the following lively account in a Letter from an 
ts Friend in London. 


Buenos Ayres, ———, 1806. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

THE capture of the Viceroyalty, from whose 
capital I now date, although it cost us but 
‘Tittle, shall cost you another of my. letters. 

We (that is the city of Buenos Ayres and J) 
are situated on the south side of that magnificent 
iver the La Plata, whose breadth and sublimity 
you of the Thames can no more conceive than 
we of the La Plata can the immensity of the 
Mississippi or the St. Laurence. Our city is the 
capital of the province of the same name, which, 
with several other provinces, forms one of the 
four ‘viceroyaltics into which all Spanish Ame- 
siea is divided. But all this, and how the whole 
ef South America was once under the viceroyal-! 


place of worship: the church, which is on the 
borders of the city, being appropriated to the 
use of the Indians. The number of houses in 
the town is estimated at 3000, and of inhabitants 
at 70,000, A few of the more opulent merchants 
possess country houses. likewise, which are at a - 
very short distance from the city. Our airis ex- 
tremely mild for the latitude of the place, and, I 
am informed, that, in point of salubrity, it does 
not belie the name of the province* through 
which it circulates, The winter is just past; it 
lasts but for three months, May, June, and July, 
nae is cold only in the night. Snow, I am told, 
has never been seen here, and ice but very sel- 
dom. The country is charming beyond my de- 
i}scription. The essence of beauty is concentrated 


ty of Pera, and how in time grew that of New ji 


in the verdure of the lawns and woodlands, which 


Granada, and Aow in further time sprang up | for hundreds of miles form the margin of a ma- 
that of Buenos Ayres, and how the greater part ' jestic river, and the prospect is bounded by chains 
of Buenos Ayres was called Paraguay, and how)’ of mountains, on whose sides huge, forests ap- 


great an influence the Jesuits obtained there, and '' 


how they were afterwards battied and at last sub-! 
dued by the Spaniards ; all this, I say, you may | 
learn from fifty dry books. 

To tell you then what is out of the province of | 
a map, and beneath that of a history, .the city of | 
Buenos Ayresis tolerably large and very handsome. 
It contains a good square and some elegant build- 
ings. The cathedral (for the city is a bishopric) 


‘js very beautiful, fand forms the only Spanish | 


pear but as meadows, and 


on whose barren breast 
The lab’ring clouds do always rest. 


In walking the streets of Buenos Ayres you 
;meet with the following classes :—the Spaniards, 
| who are always elegantly habited in the costume 
of their own country, and who are here called 


* Buenos Ayres signifies good air. 
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Chapetones—the Creoles, who for the most part ree made by roasting the leaves.of atree, which 


dress and live as well as the Chapetones, but who 


are, for this reason, disqualified for political au- 
thority, and are consequently as inactive, had the 

Chapetones, their superiors, are supercilious— 
the Mulattoes and Mestizos, who are the me- 
chanics and labougers of the city—and the In- 
‘dians, who are the aborigines, the highest class 
by birth, and the lowest by profession, but who 
are nevertheless considered as free. 

The government of all the Spanish viceroyal- 
ties in America is, by the policy of Madrid, di- 
vided and subdivided without end. The viceroy 
derives his authority from what is called the 
junta or council, for the government of the Spa- 
“nish colonies ; and the members of this junta 
are generally composed of such as have been 


1 am told is ‘a species of ilex ; thetea is pounded 
not being able, like them, to 
» \palatable wi lemon juice, and ‘is 
* Boast the pure blood of one eT drunk by suction through a small tube, in order 
to avoid swallowing the floating bits of the plant. 
I tasted it, through a clean glass pipe, which is 
not always to be obtained; but I cannot say I 


liked it. Vast quantities of this tea are exported 
to Peru and Chili. Medical virtues also are as- 
signed to it; and you may tell our friend Dr. — 
that by the first opportunity I intend transmit- 
ting him a cargo to make experiments upon. 

I doubt much whether our English commerce 
with Buenos Ayres will ever ship so munch of 
this tea as we send up the.country ; but you can 
now have hides in plenty, and ‘tallow enough 
to illuminate for all our victories; for which 
your merchants may send in return a whole 
Birmingham with three complete Bond-streets in 


‘wiceroys, for the office of viceroy is by no means 
a place for life. 
The cattle of Buenos Ayres are unrivalled, 
both as to their fecundity and their strength. 
Thus horses, oxen, and sheep are surprizingly 
cheap, arid the exportation of hides forms one of 
the principal articles of the commerce of this 
city. The immense herds of wild cattle are too 
numerous for human consumption, and are. part- 
ly devoured by wild dogs, whose number and | 
ferocity are truly terrific. 1 have been told that! 
the soldiers, who were first sent out to shoot 
these canine warriors, received so much ridicule 
on their return home (for what reason I cannot 
guess) that they have since refused to submit to 
* so ludicrous an employment. 
_ As the quantity of meat is so great that it is 
frequently given away to the poor, you may 
suppose we are in no immediate danger of starv- 
ing. But the truth is, we fare luxuriously. All 
- sorts of poultry are imported here, and are found 
equally prolific with every other animal that re- 
vels on this rich soil. Fruits and vegetables of 
all sorts are likewise abundant, and honey is to 
be had in profusion. But the peculiar delight 
of the Creoles and Indians, at Buenos Ayres, is 


it, and I will engage them success in their adven- 
ture. But it is of no immediate consequence to 
you that I should mention the commercjal ad- 
vantages to which your countrymen are now 
looking forward, in their trade with this city ; or 
that I should trace its commercial history, from 
its tise as a harbour for contraband traffic to 
its present prosperity and imiportance. I shall, 
therefore, reserve what I have to say on these 
heads till I write to our friend in Leadenhall- 
street, and shall console you with a hint that my 
letter is coming to an end. : 

The mines which are wrought in this vice- 
royalty are thirty of gold and twenty-seven of 
silver ; those of inferior metals are very incon- 
‘siderable in number when compared with these. 


Here then is a source of wealth equalled only by \ 
the riches which the river we are in possession 1 a 
of bids fair to open to us. But, the treasures of eae eS 
a colony can never be too great, so enormously : 4 \ 
does the main government suffer for its preser- b % 
vation. That Britain may not be impoverished, ieee 
while a few of its merchants only are enriched, as 


by the acquisition of Buenos Ayres, is the disin- 
terested hope of your sincere friend, 


the tea of Paraguay, of which I suppose you have 
heard enough to make you desire to hear more. 


1 
' 


To —— ——, Esq. 
strect, London. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LOPE FELIX DE 
VEGA CARPIO, 


BY HENRY RICHARD LORD HOLLAND. 


WE are now to enter on that portion of our 
undertaking, which is of all others the most la- 
borious and the most invidious ; but which the 
extensive diffusion of literature throush all the 
classes of society has rendered an almost indis- 
pensable requisite in every periodical publication. 
To trace the obscure currents of the Belles Let- 
tres in all their hidden wanderings, and sully our 
pages with names equally unnoticed and un- 
worthy of notice, is not the intention of the pre- 
sent work ; we wish only to present a general 
sketch of those books which from their own in- 
trinsic merit, or from the reputation of their au- 
thors, demand the attention of all who either 
lead or follow the fashions of Literature. By 
those who lead them, this sketch will not per- 
haps be valued ; for as to the criticism which goes 
to work only that it may exhibit its own acu- 
men, and selecting the black spots, plays like the 


fire fly in the dark, that its own brilliancy may | 
be the more apparent, the life and soul of that, 
species of intellect is the judging by its own pe- | 
fuliar criterions. But to that order of mankind 
who open their books for amusement, rather, 
than for the gratification of spleen ; who, know-_ 
ing the difficulties in all branches of composition, | 
have ceased to expect absolute perfection in any ; | 


who can enjoy the beams of noon though they | 


be sometimes shaded by a cloud; who prefer the 
catholic code of the classics to the heretical inno- 
vations of modern ntetre-mongers ; to all the 
busy who cannot decide for themselves, and all}; 
the indolent who will not; to all the moderate, 
the gentle and the candid; that system of criticism 
which this work is intended to pursue, will not, 

haps, be wholly unamusing or even useless 
Possibly in a work whose air and appearance are 
so* light, it may be thought presumptuous to set 
wp a literary touchstone, as weighing machines 
are fixed only in great markets: but our wish is 
to render this undertaking a general emporium, 
and while in some places we have hung out «he 
tich and gilded trappings that allure the young 
‘and gay to the fair, in other spots we would estab- 
lish a resort fora commerce of greater interest 
.and importance. To accomplish that object no 


pains will be spared on our part. We shall not 
linger on uninteresting topics to save the ex- 
pence of variety, to fill a given quantity of paper, 
or to gratify the vanity of individuals. We shall 
not neglect those great, and, it was once hoped, 
everlasting standards of taste, the concurrent 
writings and opinions of the founders and ad- 
mirers of Literature,—the works of the greatest 
poets and the commentaries of the most accom- 
plished critics. We will never lend ourselves 
to the support of the book-making fraternity, 
whose genius is concentered in their scissars ; 
nor to the less needy and therefore less excusable 
band of lazy gentlemen, who play the Boswell to 
a nursery of talkative children, or the Gibbon 
to the decline and fall of a piece of bread and 
cheese ; and after hunting poor nature into thick- 
ets of impenetrable metaphysics, inform us that 
they have discovered a new school of which the 
theory and practice are simplicity and feeling: 
Our aim shal) not be to select one unlucky speci- 
men, and give it asa sample of a whole book, 
but to present with fidelity a general picture of 
each work that comes before us ; we shall rather 
consider the principles than cavil at the over- 
sights of an author: we shall avoid the cold se- 
verity of certain northern critics, who, not 


dreaming that the objects of their trial can never 
deserve an acquittal, take into their estimate only 
the other side of the question, and tell us that the 
, Judge is condemned when the guilty is absolved! 
‘but we will not, on the other hand, consent to’ 
winkat folly, or to pander to vice. In the minuter 
; department of our task, as for instance the exami- 
nation of language, we shall not favour the gaudy 
| glitter of some late authors, nor the maukish fri- 
volity of modern reformers. In short, we wish ra- 
| ther to restore what is lost, than to bring forward 
| what is unknown: for we are not so republican 
in matters of taste, particularly with regard to 
poetry, as to think that when for centuries all 
has been well, any mighty advantage can result 
from alteration, In these days, when the sub- 
jects and even images of poetry have been al- 
most exhausted by the efforts of so many men 
of genius, and when the principles of criticigm 
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have been so diligently collected by such num- 
bers whom sagacity, culture, inclination, and 
taste have accomplished as judges of these ques- 
tions; it is very extraordinary if we have not yet 
discovered what is the genuine theory of -pleas- 
ing, for into that the whole dispute resolves it- 
self; if we have, for what do men seek ? It is 
true that persons who from a very natural asso- 
ciation confound republicanism with innovation, 
may remind us of that familiar expression, the 
Republic of Letters, and call on us to join in 
perpetual insurrections ; but the truth is, that 
this republic, like all others, isa republic only 
by name, and virtually an aristocracy ; and none 
are desirous of creating disturbances when 4ll is 
peaceful, except those who without genius suffi- 
cient to obtain their admission among the gover- 
nors, have sufficient ambition to pant for govern- 
ment, and, finding that they never can rise to a 
level with the noble, instigate a mob to revolt, 
that the noble may be degraded to a level with 
themselves. 

Perhaps. the time is coming round when a 
revival of the almost forgotten code of criticism 
may look like novelty, as the Grecian genius, su- 
perseded by the clumsy botches of the middle ages 
glowed with all the lustre of a new discovery, 
when rescued by the Italians from the rubbish 
that had buriedit. But if the age be not yet 
fated to recur, when a resroration shall bear the 
colours of a new theory, and if it be insisted that 
nothing without those colours will satisfy the 
taste of the public, then, indeed, we must aban- 
don all hopes of general approbation; but we 
‘shall, at least, have the consolation of thinking 
that we stand in a glorious minority, with com- 
mon sense, refinement, and the classics, against 
eommon place, vulgarity, and the critics of na- 
ture! 

Our plan then is a fair sketch of the most im- 
portant works ; we deprive ourselves of variety 
that we may intergst by minuteness, and with 
candour, saapitlatly, and mature principles for 
our basis, we hope to erect such a fabric as may 
possess at once elegance of form and stability of 
structure. 

The work which at present lies before us is the 
production of a nobleman who has long shone in 
public life, both with the light of his own talents 
and with the lustre reflected from his lamented 
relative. He now comes before the world in a 
new character, and has evinced in his account of 
the most celebrated of the Spanish dramatists, 
great knowledge of foreign titerature, and consi-’ 
derable powers of composition, as well as of cri- 
ticism. This book is called, not ‘* The Life 
Rope,” but “Some <ccount of the Life,” &c. The 

Neo. I, Fol. 


latter title is selected with great propriety, for 
there are. but few biographical facts, and what 
there are, contain scarcely any thing of anecdote 
or interest. Lord Holland himself appears so 
sensible of this defect, which he has probably ad- 
mitted either from want of materials or from 
unwillingness to swell the volume, that he has 
every now and then injudiciously stopped his nar- 
rative toamuse his reader with an abstract of some 
poem of Lope. | Indeed the principal fault of his 
account is the want of sufficient method so shew 
the tendency of each observation ; for ail the re- 
marks are so scattered, that we have had great diffi- 
culty in collecting them into such a form as to 
give our readers any general idea of the work. 

** Lope was born at Madrid, on the 25th of 
‘* November, 1562, and, according to his friend 
** Montalvan and others of his biographers, be- 
‘* trayed marks of genius at a very early age, as 
‘* well as asingular propensity to poetry. They 
** assure us, that at two years old these qualities 
‘* were perceptible in the brilliancy of his eyes ; 
“ that ere he attained the age of five, he could 
** read Spanish and Latin; and that before his 
‘* hand was strong enough to guide the pen, 
** he recited verses of his own composition, 
‘* which he had the good fortune to barter for 
‘* prints and toys with ‘his play-fellows. Thus, 
*‘even in his childhood, he not only wrote 
‘* poetry, but turned his poetry to account, an 
** art in which he must be allowed afterwards to 
‘© have excelled all poets, ancient or modern.” 

At about fourteen his enterprising spirit led 
him to run away from school ; but when he and 
the companion of his flight arrived at Segovia, 
they were suspected and taken before a magistrate, 
who sent them back to Madrid, under care of a 
constable. Before he went to the university he 
ingratiated himself with the Bishop of Avila by 
several pastorals, and a comedy, called La Pasto- 
tal de Jacinto: the production of which piece 
is represented to have been an epoch in the ane . 
nals of the theatre, and a prelude to the reform 
which Lope was destined to introduce. He then 
studied philosophy at Alcala, and was shortly 
noticed by the Duke of Alva, who engaged him 
in his service, and induced him to compose his 
Arcadia. Svoni after its completion he married ; 
but having been unhappily drawn into a duel 
with an obnoxious critic, in which he dan- 
gerously wounded his opponent, our poet was 
compelled to fly, and chose Valencia for his re- 
treat. A few years, however, had obliterated the 
memory of the adventure, and returning to Ma- 
drid, he began to console himself in the prospect 
of domestic happiness, when his wife was snatch- 


ite from him by death, He fled for refuge against 
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his regrets on board the memorable armada, and 
besides the mortification of its failure, he had the 
misfortune tO see his brother expire in his arms. 
But poetry gave some comfort to his mind; and 
it was in this voyage, and under the impression of 
these sorrows, that he composed the Hermosura 
de Angelica. At length his grief began to abate, 
for in 1590 he returned to Madrid, and married 
again. In 1598, on the canonization of St. Isidore 
a native of the Spanish metropolis, he entered the 
poetical lists with several writers, and waseminent- 
ly successful. He seems to have been the author 
of all the works published under the name of 
Tomé de Burguillos, among which are several 
poems and two plays, written on this holy occa- 
sion. But his happiness was embittered by the 
loss of his only son, who died at eight years old, 
and who was shortly followed by the mother: a 
daughter alone survived our poet. Under these 
repeated losses his spirit appears to have sunk. 
At a more enterprising period of life he had tried 
to drown his grief in the bustle of war: he now 
resolved to soothe it in the exercise of devotion ; 
accordingly, having been secretary to the inqui- 
sition, he shortly became a priest, and in 1609, a 


sort of honorary member of the brotherhood of 
St. Francis. Yet devotion could not break his 
habits of composition ; and he had drawn upon 
himself the attacks of many enemies, whom he 
spared no pains to refute; among whom are 
reckoned the formidable names of Gongora and 


Cervantes, 
His fame continued to increase, and at last the 


' admiration of Lope became a species of worship 
in Spain. He seldom passed a year without giv- 


ing some poem to the press, and scarcely a | 


month, or even a week, without producing some 


play upon the stage. Philip IV. the great patron 
of the Spanish theatre, (to,whieh he is said to 


have afterwards contr buted compositions of his 
own,) found, atthe zraof his accession, Lope in 
full possession of the stage, with unlimited au- 
thority over authors, actors, and audiences. 


New honours and benefices were immediately 
heaped on our dramatist, andin all probability he 


wrote occasionally plays for the royal palace. He 
dedicated his Corona Tragica, a poem on the 
Queen of Scots, to Pope Urban VIII. who had 
himself composed an epigram on that subject ; 
and he received in return, a letter in that 
pontiffs own hand, andjthe degree of Doctor 


of Theology. This flattering tribute of admi- 


ration sanctioned the reverence in which_ his | 


name was held in Spain, and spread his fame 
throughout all the Catholic countries. ‘The 
Cardinal Barberini followed him with veneration 
in the streets: the king would stop to gaze on 


such a prodigy ; the people crowded round him 
wherever he appeared; the learned and the stu- 
dious thronged to Madrid from every part of 
Spain, to see this “ monster of literature ;” and 
even Italians, no extravagant admirers in general 
of poetry not their own, made pilgrimages from 
home to converse with Lope. So compleatly was 
the idea of excellence associated with his name, 
that it was made use of asa common word to 
signify any thing perfect in its kind ; and a Lope 
diamond, a Lope day, or a Lope woman, became 
fashionable and familiar modes of expressing 
their good qualities. His poetry was as advane 
tageous to his fortune as to his fame ; the king 
enriched him with pensions and chaplaincies ; 
the pope honoured him with dignities and pre- 
ferments ; and every nobleman at court «..pired 
to the character of his Maecenas, by conic ‘ting 
upon him frequent and valuable presents. His 
annual income was not less than 1500 ducats, 
exclusive of the price of his plays; which Cer- 
vantes hints that he was never inclined to forego, 
and which Montalvan estimates at 80,000. But 
improvident and indiscriminate charity ran away 
with these gains, and rendered his life unprofita- 


ble to his friends and uncomfortable to himself. | 


He continued to publish plays and poems, and re- 
ceive every remuneration that could be bestowed 
by adulation or generosity, until the year 1635, 
when religious thoughts had made him so hypo- 
chondriacal that he could hardly be considered in 


full possession of his understanding, On Friday, 


the a2d%of August, he felt himself unusually 
depressed in spirits, and weak with age; but he . 
Was so much mcre anxious about the health of 
his soul, than careful for that of his body, that he 
would not avail himself of the privilege to which 
his infirmities entitled him, of eating meat, and 


even resumed the flagellation to which he had 


accustomed himself with more than usual seve- 
rity. This discipline is supposed to have has- 
tened his death. He fell ill on that night, and 
having passed the necessary ceremonies with e€x- 


cessive devotion, he expired on Monday the 26th | 


of August, 1635, 

The sensation produced by his death was, if 
possible, more astonishing than the reverence in, 
which he was held while living. The splendour - 
of his funeral, which was conducted at the 
charge of the most munificent of his patrons, the 
Duke of #=va, the number of the sermons 
on. that Uccasion, the competition of poets of 
all countries in celebrating his genius and la- 
menting his loss, are unparalleled in the annals 
of poetry, and perhaps scarcely equalled in those 
of royalty itself+’ The ceremonies attending h 
interment continued for nine days. The priests 
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described -him as a saint in his life, and repre- 
sented his superiority over the classics in poetry, 
as great as that of the religion which he professed 
was over the heathen. The writings which were 
selected from the multitude produced on the 
occasion fill more than two large volumes. 
*« Several circumstances indeed,” observes Lord 
Holland, *‘ concurred to raise his reputation at 
*< the period of his death. Had he fallen sooner, 
** the public would not have been disposed to 
“ regret a dramatic writer so deeply; had he 
“ Jived longer, they would have had more cer- 
‘€ tain prospects of supplying the loss. The 
‘* passion of Philip the Fourth for the theatre had 
«© directed the attention and interest of Spaniards 
*¢ to all that concerned it. Calderon and Moreto, 
** who shortly after enriched the stage with plays, 
* at least equal, and, in the judgment of many, 
** superior to those of Lope, were as yet so young 
' © that they might be considered as his scholars 
‘¢ rather than his rivals—We may add that his 
«* posthumous works were calculated not only to 
** maintain but advance his poetical character.” 
The number of Lope’s compositions exceeds 
almost all credibility. Montalvan asserts that 


he wrote eighteen hundred plays, and four hun- 


dred Autos Sacramentales, which are allegorical 
dramas on the mysteries of religion: and they 
must have been completed with immense rapi- 
dity, for he says in his eclogue to Claudio, that 
more than a hundred times he composed a play 
and produced it on the stage in twenty-four hours. 


The study of the actors must have been as quick 


as the brains of the author. He could invent 
' faster than he could write, and Montalvan de- 
clares that latterly he wrote in metre as rapidly 
as in prose. Some persons may think this rather 
less surprising than at first we are apt to conceive 


it, when they recollect the nature of the Castilian 


language, which is so fertile in the rhymes called 
fsonantes, that the difficulty of. composition is 
said to consist in avoiding a resemblance of sound 
in the blank places, rather than in finding it for 
the others.* But Lope employed this metre very 


sparingly, and he would often impose upon 


himself troublesome tasks, such as acrostics, 
echoes, and other compositions of that perverted 
but laborious kind; for he not only loved to dis- 
play the various order.in which he could dispose 
the syllables and marshal the rhymes of his lan- 
guage, but also prided himself upon the celerity 
with which he brought them to go through the 
most whimsical but difficult evolutions. 

But though our poet poured forth so much, 


* Ofthe nature of these asonantes Lord Holland 
has givenan interesting account in the 3d num- 
ber of the Appendix to this Volume. 


and that so immethodically, he was not, or at 
least professes not to have been, destitute of the 
principles which should govern poetical compo- 
sition. For his Arte de Hacer Comedias is a trea- 


| tise on the Spanish stage, and on the rules of the 


drama; and here he acknowledges the errors 
which he is committing, but pleads the necessity 
of humouring the town. For instance, he says 
that an observation of the unities of time would 
disgust a Spanish audience : 

** Who, seated once, disdain to go away, 

** Unless, in two short hours,they see the play 

‘** Brought from ‘Creation down to judgment- 

day.” 

Their insisting ona violation of this unity was 
certainly a very far-pushed punctilio; but we 
cannot help thinking with the Spaniards, that this 
unity should always be cleared out of the way 
when it impedes any important matter. Much 
as we value classical rule and system, we must 
think that since an audience are obliged to ima- 
gine themselves transported into a field or a 
palace, when in fact they are quietly sitting in a 
theatre, they may as well imagine transportation 
to several places successively, or fancy a day to 


have elapsed when in fact an hour only has stolen 


away. The unity of action is perhaps the only 
unity, which, if we consider the matter without 
prejudice,we shall find it necessary to retain ; and 
that does appear indispensable, because if one and 
the same representation give a history of a king, 
and then enter upon another history of his grand- 


son, the interest originally lighted up has been 


extinguished, and requires a resuscitation. Lope 
himself appears to have been of opinion that the 
unity of action should, as well as the identity of 
character,be preserved with the utmost strictness. 

In this poem he makes an apology also for his 


mixture of comic and tragic scenes. This apology 


the dogmas of severe critics appear to have ren- 
dered necessary, but it Would probably be dis- 
pensed with by the lovers of nature. Lord 
Holland has not been happy in his translation of 
it; butasthe argument it conveys is a strong one, 


we subjoin the English lines : 


“ The tragic with the comic muse combin’d 
** Grave Seneca with sprightly Terence join’d, 
May seem,I grant, Pasiphae’s monstrous birth, 
** Where one half moves our sorrow, one our 
mirth. j 
*¢ But sweet variety must still delight, 
** And, spite of rules, dame Nature says we're 
right, 
‘€ Who throughout all her works th’ example 
** gives, 
«© And from variety her charms, derives.” 
Of Seneca’s gravity, or Terence’s talent for the 
r2 
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' goes on to give a fuller analysis than the limits of | 
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sprightly, there is not a word in the original : and 
Lord Holland has not only contributed additions to 
Lope de Vega, but has made altogether a new dis- 
covery for the literary world, when he points 
out the sprightliness of Terence, whom, with all 
our admiration of his elegant works, we cannot 
help considering as one of the luckiest fellows that 
ever put pen to paper. Manya man who has 
brought bricks from a good kiln, and engaged an 
able architect to build him an elegant house, sits 
comfortably down in it, and gains the reputation 
ofa dilettante among his friends: just so Terence, 
who got his plots from Menander, and persuaded 
Scipio and Lzlius to touch up his style, has insi- 
nuated himself into the character of a genius 
among the ancients, and of a wit with Lord Hol- 
Jand. But let us proceed with Lope; for of J.ord 
Holland’s translation, versification, and critical 
acumen, we shall have an opportunity of speaking 
more fully hereafter. 

Of the Arte de Hacer Comedias his 1 ordship 


our review will permit us to follow; we shall say | 
only, that Lope, after an acknowledgment of his | 
own deviations from ancient rule, goes on to pre- 
Scribe acode for the modern drama; makes some 
unintelligible remarks on the different species of | 
Castilian verse ; lays it down, notwithstanding his 
previous remarks, that the great and governing 
principle of play-writing should be the gratifica- 
tion of the audience; and adds that though he 
has sacrificed much to the popular taste, he has 
composed half a dozen pieces, which he is not 
afraid of submitting to the cognizance of the 
severest tribunal. However, it unfortunately 
happens that these pieces are no longer extant. 
Of his didactic works in general, (and we suppose 
that this dramatic art may be considered among 
the number,) Lord Helland declares that they 
are replete with observation and good sense, 
conveyed in very pleasant language and flowing 
versification. On his Lordship’s opinion about the 
smoothness of the versification we do not rely so 
strongly as on his judgment about the soundness 
of the sense. 

The merit of Lope’s tragedies,” observes the 
wnoble biographer, consists chiefly in exuberance 
€¢ of images, and, according to the Spanish critics, 
** in the purity of language; but there is seldom 
** sauch originality in those tragi¢ sentiments, 
which the poet expresses simply. Whatever 
was noble he thought should be gorgeously 
arrayed; and it was only from carelessness or 
** from ignorance of its merit that he left any 
pathetic though: to strike by its genuine 
beauty.” Does Lord Holland in this place 
confound the noble with the pathetic? “hata 


na aa 


«~ 


form us ; and if he that would make others grieve 
should seem himself to grieve, a laboured thought 
which must be inconsistent with the plainness 
and singleness of grief, will of course fail in pro- 
ducing pathetic effect : but in noble and swelling 
ideas, though great simplicity may now and then, 
as Corneille has demonstrated, strike with the 
most powerful energy, yet, in general, ornament 
can by no means be considered as misplaced. In 
the intellectual as in the visible world, pomp and 
circumstance often are no small assistance to ma~ 
jesty. However, the numberless conceits and 
idle fancies, which swarm throughout the Spanish 
poet, will fairly authorize, in many placgs, a 
Severer judgment than that which is here, rather 
unaptly, introduced. 

In Lope's dialogue is perpetually found a kind 
of philosophical discourse; which, though un- 
known or expleded on the French and English 
Stages, seems to have been as general in the 
Spanish as the Greek theatre, and has been 
sanctioned in modern times by the example of 
Metastasio. It is a combat of sentiments or opi- 
nions, and carried on by two disputants, who 
make speeches equal in the number of lines, and 
conveying each a kind of parody on the last. 
Something of this nature may be found in the 
ancient eclogues. Many cfthese passages abound 
in point,’ but among them the reader looks in 
vain for poetry, or for any of those deep reflections 
on morals and government which evince a phi- 
losophical view of the nature of mankind and of 
the construction of society. In some of the 
wilder plays there are rants so extravagant, and 
images so hyperbolical, that Lord Holland is 
tempted to suspect him, like Ariosto, of playing 
with his readers and laughing at his subject ; 
and thinks the Almanzor of Dryden meek and 
juumble in comparison with the bombastic Ber- 
nardoes and Mudarras of the Spanish author. 
Bernardo, for instance, is not contented with 
being a noble savage, as free as nature first made 
man, and with having neither lord nor parent, 
but he goes so far as to declare himself his own : 


€ Since my high birth is by my valour shown, 
‘© And yet my parents are till now unknown, 
** Methinks Bernardo needs must be his own |” 


Every now and then after any one of these hyper- 
bolical sallies the author puts a censure or ridicule 
of it into the mouth of his gracioso or buffoon, 
hoping perhaps by that means to disarm the critic, 
or at least record his own consciousness and disap- 
probation of the excess. This criticalacumen is the 
only estimable quality of the gracioso ; and even 
this would better become the pit thanthe stage. In 
other respects he is uniformly a designing, inte. 


pathetic thought should be simple, our hearts in- 


rested, cowardly knave; but Lope found hig 
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account in the preservation of the character, and 
was happy to reconcile the public to an invention 
so convenient to the poet. This personage, whose 
introduction should probably be ascribed to Lope, 
might be made to bring forward any topic, and 
thus was the poet enabled to fill up whole scenes 
with verses that he might have by him ready 
composed. Nor was this all, for at the conclu- 
sion of a complicated plot, when the author 
cannot extricate himself in any probable way 
from the embarrassments of the'fable, in comes 
the buffoon, cuts the Gordian knot by explain- 
ing away the difficulty, discloses the secret, and 
decides upon the fate of all present. His oracles 
are looked upon as inspired ; and rivals whe had 
been contending throughout the whole play, ac- 
quiesce in his decisions without a murmur.— 


Besides, he afforded a frequent opportunity for 
Lope to display his talents in sprightly and bur- 


lesque poetry, a branch in which he was almost 
uniformly successful. . 

Lord Holland has given a long abstract of one 
of the plays, which our limits will not allow us 
at present to sketch: but in the next number of 
this work we will give some account of a piece, 
which perhaps in the compressed form in which 
we shall lay it before our readers may excite some 
interest in the public mind. It is not our inten- 
tion in general to divide a critique into two or 
three numbers, but rather to render each article 
perfect in itself: yet when we consider the cele- 
brity of the poet, who has been put upon a pa- 
rallel with Shakespeare, the reputation and rank 
of the noble Lord who has analysed his writings, 
and the general want of information on subjects 
of foreign literature, we think that we owe it as 
a duty to the public to be somewhat particular in 
our account of the present work. 


ODES, EPISTLES, AND OTHER POEMS, BY "FHOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 


WE concluded our last article with an apo-! 
logy to our readers for its division: in the same 
manner we must begin the present sketch. A 
certain interesting duel that has been fought, the 
severe but able critiques in a northern review, 
which were the cause of that duel, and the high 
literary character which Mr. Moore has long 
maintained, may perhaps be considered by our 
indulgent readers as a sufficient excuse for our 
second deviation. 

The Amatory Ode is a species of comporition 
which, till of late years, has been but little cul- 
tivated by English writers. For this style of 
poetry the principal requisites are, Simplicity of 
Thought where the subject is intended to excite 
interest, Gaiety of Manner where joyous and jo- 
vial sensations are to be produced, and Smooth- 
ness of -Versification in every instance. 

The poets of the earlier ages have not been 
remarkable for their simplicity of thought. The 
quaint and cramp conceits with which they 
abound, however creditable to the ingenuity of 
their inventors. are little interesting to their rea- 
ders, who are obliged to take more trouble in 
hunting a thought through all its doublings, than 
the game itself is worth when they catch it at 
last. 

In the second requisite, namely, gaiety of man- 
ner, the early writers are much more successful. 
They will generally appear to a classical reader 


}ively and gallant, though their allusions arg often 


of too pedantic a nature, to have exhilarated the 
spirits of the ignorant mistresses for whom the 
verses were usually written. 

But smoothness of versification has been to- 
tally wanting to the primitive poets, who, with 
the almost single exception of Shakespeare; have, 
in every species of verse, either totaly neglected, 


or more probably never understood the principles 


on which metre is arranged. In these days the 
fashion is running info a contrary extreme ; and 
the scribblers of our time, to the great prejudice 
of that modulation, which arises from variety, 


have determined to write in a style more nervous 


than Denham, and more harmonious than Pope. 
Hence has arisen the sickly taste for unceasing 
alliteration, whieh is meant to give vigour: 
hence, the constant repetition of common-place 
epithets, selected without any other reason than 
because they have a large proportion of liquid 
consonants ; and hence those tinselled ornaments 
which, by some strange association of the senses, 
produce a confused glitter upon the mind's eye, 
through the sounds that act on the external car; 
as pleasant dreams are said to be created by the 
whisper of aerial beings at our pillow. 

To amatory poetry, as such, perhaps no other 
merits are very peculiar; those which we have 
enumerated belong indeed to other branehes of 
composition, but to none so particularly as to 
that whick we are considering. There are ge- 
neral requisites which of course this kind of 
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writing must possess in common with all others, 

“such as originality of conception and adaptation 
of imagery. Of the former there is no want 
among the poets of the sixteenth and following 
centuries ; but in the latter they best perpetually 

These faults Mr. Moore has most probably 
perceived, and he has accordingly made several 
efforts to supply so great a desideratum in Eng- 
lish literature as the Amatory Ode. His former 

_ works it is not within our plan particularly to 
notice; but we beg leave to say a few words on 
the general character of his poetry, beforé we 
enter on an individual investigation of the pieces 
contained in the volume before us. 

Where simplicity of thought is essential, Mr. 
Moore almost uniformly fails. He has so filled 
his imagination with common-place but mere- 
“tricious metaphors, has so deeply imbibed the 
rage for witty conceits, and has so accustomed 
bis imagination to run upon sun-beams and 
“moonlights, rainbows and birds’ nests, and all 
the other etceteras of every-day allusion, that a 
good idea, when he hits upon one, is killed with 
metaphors and epithets, like the Roman virgin, 
who was crushed beneath the weight by which 
she had hoped to be adorned. We shall pre- 
sently give examples from the volume before us. 

In gaiety of manner he however generally ex- 
sels: and his versification is almost always 

flowing. In the anapestic measure, whether 
the lines be long or short, we will venture to 
say, that he surpasses any writer in our lan- 
guage. This measure is peculiarly well adapted 
to familiar poetry, in as much as it resembles 

‘in its arrangement the cadence of harmonious 
conversation ; for the great merit of familiar 
poetry is togive each word the same place in a 
verse, as it would have taken in a line of prose. 
Transposition, which even in heroic poetry is 

“ugly, becomes intolerable in the easy verse that 
is expected to run off the ear in a natural cur- 
sent. What is familiar poetry but an elegant 

‘mode of conversation with a rhyme at stated in- 
tervals ? the common cant expressions, and care- 
less grammar of chit-chat should be avoided ; 
but nothing should be forced from its course, or 
the strain is no longer conversational. The poet 
should clothe his conversation neatly ; but not 
dress her into deformity, with frizzled toupees 

. and preposterous hoops. Such a costume is 
pardonable only in the burlesque. Mr. Moore 

‘almost always attains perspicuity without trans- 
position and smoothness, without namby-pamby. 

Originality of conception is sometimes to be 

- met with in his works, but a just application of 


imagery is not his forte. His allusions are fre- 
quently remote, and indeed would be sometimes 
altogether unintelligible, if it were not for the 
assistance of copious notes containing scraps of 
Greek and Latin from authors of the middle ages. 
To the little kissing girls with whom Mr. Moore 
is philandering, the fancies of classical fabulists, 
and even the systems of Pythagoras and Aristotle 
though enlightened with the glosses of the Chris- 
tian fathers, cannot be either plain or pleasant. 

A word or two about his decency. We must, 
notwithstanding the poet’s redoubtable charac- 
ter for fighting, acquiesce most fully apd un- 
equivocally in the censure pronounced upon his 
writings, by the penetrating reviewer of the 
north, and by the general suffrage of the public. 
Does Mr. Moore think it worth his while, for 
the sake of stimulating the pallid appetite of a 
few worn-vut debauchees, toshut his work from 
the drawing-room of évery modest woman ? 
We put it to him as a matter of policy; for he 
may rest assured that the quarto which he now 
has published, will not be admitted into the 
library of any respectable female. Here and 
there he makes a moral reflection or two on 
his past irregularities, and gives his reader a 
hope that he means to reform: but we can 
scarcely proceeda dozen pages, without meet- 
ing again some languid attempt at reviving 
ideas, 

** Which love may write but dares not name, 

«‘ Which woman reads but must not hear,”. 
These are the words of the man himself : and 
may love write that to which modesty cannot 
listen ? or is it sacrilegious to violate the ear of 
virtue, but justifiable to profane her eye? If 
Mr. Moore would publish an edition of poems 
selected from his prgsent and his former works, 
we have no doubt that he might almost defy 
criticism and competition ; but while he continues 
to mingle the dross of obscenity with his imagi- 
nation’s gold, he never can issue any thing that 
will be generally current. In the preface to 
these new poems, he regrets that he has had 
the leisure to write them. In a great number 
of instances so do we. ‘* The glare of publica- 
tion,” he observes, ‘* is too strong for such im- 
‘€ perfect productions ; they should be shewn 
“© but to the eye of friendship, in that dim 
** light of privacy, which is as favourable to 
** poetical as to female beauty, and serves as a 
veil for faults, while it enhances every charm. 
‘¢ which it displays.” This passage, we hope, 
for the credit of Mr. Moore’s friends, has more 
of poetry than of truth. The faulty points of 
his composition are such, that we are willing 
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to believe they could not have been ov4rlooked 
even in private. If they could, heaven send 
him better counsellors in future ! 

Of the Americans, among whom he went to 
reside, he pronounces, in his preface, a severe, 
but perhaps accurate judgment. as to these 
-opinions we shall have occasion to speak more 
fully when we consider some of his epistles to 
his friends: but we cannot help remarking, that 
however correct he may be in point of fact, his 
style more resembles the morbid acrimony of 
disappointment, than the cool conclusion of 
judgment. 

The work is dedicated to Lord Moira; and 
the author excuses himself from the customary 
task of praising his patron, by citing the Spar- 
tan’s reply to a Rhetorician who proposed to pro- 
nounce an eulogium on Hercules: ‘ On Her- 
cules !” said the honest Spartan, ‘* who ever 
thonght of blaming Hercules ?” 

The first ef the poems is an epistle to Lord 
Strangford, the elegant paraphraser of Camoens ; 
a nobleman whose poems, written on the model 
of Mr. Moore’s earlier performances, have much 
of Mr. Moore's genius, and unfortunately some- 
thing of his laxity. The opening of this epistle, 
though the idea may be met with in Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s Mystéries of Udolpho, and we think 
elsewhere, is truly beautiful. : 


Aboard the Phaeton frigate, off the Azores, ly 
moonlight. 
Sweet moon! if, like Crotona’s sage *, 
By any spell my hand could dare 
To make thy disk its ample page, 
And write my thoughts, my wishes there ; 
How many a friend, whose careless eye 
Now wanders o’er that starry sky, 
Should smile, upon that orb to meet 
The recollection kind and sweet, 
The reverie of fond regret, 
The promise never to forget, 
And all my heart and soul would send 
To many a dear-loved distant friend ! 


When much-leved would have done as well, 
why should he have made bad grammar by say- 
ing dear-loved? So fine a Grecian should have 
known that dearly-loved is the grammatical 
edition of the phrase. After describing the 
pleasures of his intimacy with Lord Strangford; 
our poet, with a strange want of precision, 
says: 


~ 


I little thought that all were fled, 

‘That, ere that summer’s bloom was Shed, 
My eyes should see the sail unfurl’d, 

That wafts me to the western world. 

But, Oh! ’twas time—in youth, awhile 
To cool the season’s buming smile. 

The heart may let its wanton wing 

Repose in pleasure’s soft’ning spring, 

But if it wait for winter’s breeze, 

The spring will dry, the heart will freeze. - 


By the sixth of these lines, where we heags 
of the season’s burning smile, and by the 
ninth, where we meet with winter's breeze, we 
are led to suppose that the spring of pleasure 
which softens our author in the eighth line, 
is like its companions, one of the four ages of 
the year. But it is no such thing: we findfrom 
the last line, that spring here means fountain; 
and when we have got this clue, the sense of 
the passage is not very clear. Are the burning 
smile of the season, and the softening spring or 
fountain, both metaphors for idle pleasure? {f 
so, itis a strange confusion to.convey the same 
idea, in one line by a sweltering sun, and in the 
next by a refreshing water. 4f they are meant 
as contraries, and the fountain is intended to 
cool the imprudent and perspiring patient, how 
is the moral cure effected ? Why, by putting the 
wings of his heart in a spring of pleasure. When 
we consider that the only sense, which we can 
attach to the previous “‘ burning smile,” is that 
of pleasure’s sun beam enfeebling the mind, we 
must think the best remedy would be to take 
the patient out of pleasure’s care altogether. 
And indeed the author himself goes on to cau- 
tion the wings of the heart against this mode 
of cure, by suggesting the probability of an 
ensuing frost. A few lines, however, which 
soon follow, make us some amends for this 
confusion. 


= 


The sea is like a silvery lake, 

And o’er its calm the vessel glides 
Gently, as if it fear’d to wake 

The slumber of the silent tides! 
The only envious cloud that low’rs. 

Hath hung its shade on Pico’s height *, 
Where dimly, ’mid the dusk, he tow’rs, 

And, scowling at this heav’n of light, 
Exults to see the infant storm, 

Cling darkly round his giant form ! 


Then comes a compliment to Lord Strangford, 


* Pythagoras, who was supposed to have a 


power of writing upon the moon, by the means 


of a magic mirror. 


which, however well deserved, is brought in by 
head and shoulders: 


* A high mountain of the Azors, 
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The next poem is called Stanzas: it begins 
prettily, 
A beam of tranquillity smiled in the west, 
The storms of the morning pursued us no more, 
And the wave, while it welcom’d the moment of 
rest, 
Still heav’d, as rernembering ills that were o’er! 


The rest of the lines are like one of Dr. Watts’s 
hymns, harmonized: except this stanza, of 
which we do not comprehend the third line. 


I felt how the pure, intellectual fire, 
In luxury loses it’s heavenly ray, 

How soon, in the lavishing cup of desire, 
The pearl of the soul may be melted away. 


What is the lavishing cup of desire ? 

"Fhe Tell-tale Lyre, though interspersed with 
good lines, seems to be equally silly and im- 
moral. This lyre, wherever it hung, would get 
by heart all that was going forward, and, the 
first time the wind swept it, would repeat its 
lesson. It happened to be suspended in a cave, 
where an amorous pair used to amuse them- 
selves ; it shortly possessed itself of the names 
and sentiments of the parties; and being taken 
by some ill-natured wag into a wood, told every 
passenger the secrets of the cave. ‘* Some pity- 
ing power” benignly came, and took the Jyre 
and thé lady, not to suffer for their indiscre- 
tions, buty of all places, to heaven. The 
gentleman shortly followed ; the lyre was for- 
given; and the lovers are to this day in the 
habit of listening to it—Is not this divert- 
ing ? 

in the epistie to Miss M——e, our poet talks 
of his enthusiastic dreams about American virtue, 
and of his disappointment in finding them. so 
corrupt a people. 

At length Itouch the happy sphere 

To liberty and virtue dear, 

Where man looks up, and proud to claim 

His rank within the social frame, 

Sees a grand system round him roll, 

Himself its centre, sun, and soul-4 

Far from the shocks of Europe—far 

From every wild elliptic star, 

That, shooting with a devious fire, 

Kindled by heaven's avenging ire, 

So oft hath into chaos hurl’d 

The systems of the ancient world ! 

Oh! ask me not, if truth will seal, 

These reveries of Fancy’s zeal, 

If yet my charmed eyes behold 

These features of an age of gold. 

No—yet, alas! no gleaming trace ! 

Never did youth, who lov'd a face 
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From, portrait’s rosy flattering art, 

Recoil with more regret of heart; 

To find an owlet eye of grey, 

Where painting pour’d the sapphire’s ray, 
Than I have felt, indignant felt, 

To think the glorious dreams should melt, 
Which oft, in boyhood’s witching time, 
Have wrapt me to this wond’rous clime ! 


The first lines are forcible, and even sublime: 
the last simple and natural. 


The next poern to Cara is confused and pue- 
rile, and every thing that is bad: but the Invi- 
sibie Girl contains some beautiful lines. They 
have all the gallantry and gaiety of the epicurean 
style of poetry. Though the following extract 
is long, we doubt not that our readers, when they 
come to its conclusion, will forgive us for hav- 
ing inserted it: 


—~-—— Science! to you 
I have long bid a last and a careless adieu ; 
Still flying from nature to study her laws, 
And dulling delight by exploring its cause, 
You forget how superior, for mortals below, 
Is the fiction they dream, to the truth that they 
know. 
Oh} who, that has ever had rapture complete, 
Would ask how we feel it, or why it is sweet, 
Low rays are confused, or how particles fly, 
Through the medium refin’d of a glance or asigh! 
Is there one who but once would not rather have 
known it, 
Than written, with Harvey, whole volumes upoa 


it? 
No, uo, but for you, my Invisible love, 
I will swear you are one of those spirits that rove 
By the bank, where at twilight the poet reclines, 
When the star of the west on his solitude shines, 
And the magical fingers of fancy have hung 
Ev'ry breeze with a sigh, ev’ry leaf with a tongee! 
Oh whisper him then, ’tis retirement alone, 
Can hallow hisharp, of ennoble its tone ; 
Like you, with a veil of seclusion between, 
His song to the world let him utter unseen, 
And like you, a legitimate child of the spheres, 
Escape from the eye to enrapture the cars! 
Sweet spirit of mystery! how should I love 
In the wearisome ways I am fated to rove, 
To have you for ever invisibly nigh, 
Inhaling for ever your song and your:sigh! 


"Mid the crowds of the world and the murmurs” 
of care, 

I might sometimes converse with my nymph of 
the air, 

And turn with disgust from the clamorous crew, 

To steal in the pauses one whisper from you, 
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_ Each breeze with a sigh, and each leaf with a 


_and it is certainly one of the best productions of 
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We should not have transcribed so many 
lines, but that, when we have occasion to repro-, 
bate much, we think it just to exhibit on the 
opposite side the excellence that we find. We aré 
not of that school whose idea of criticism is 
censure only. In the last passage extracted, we 
think that our readers will discern all the good 
qualities, which we have generally’ stated as 
belonging to Mr. Moore in this kind of com- 
position. There is more poetry than philosophy 
in these lines: and so there ought to be ; many 
of the thoughts are original; and the syllables 
afford a conspicuous example of the smoothness 
off versification we mentioned above. Perhaps, 
however, the line, 


Ev'ry breeze with a sigh, ev’ry leaf with a tongue, 


would have been sweeter if written, 


tongue, 
The ballad entitled the Lake of the Disnval 
Swamp, is after the manner of Monk Lewis, 


that sect. The epistle to the Marchioness of Done- 
gal contains many pretty verses: but here we 
find Mr. Moore’s old trick of confusing his 
imagery, as in the following instance : 

Oh, lay the pencil for a moment by, 

Turn from the tablet that creative eye, 

And let its splendour, like the morning ray 

Upon a shepherd’s harp, illume my lay. 
In the first place, with due respect to Lady Done- 
gal’s bright eyes be it spoken, we cannot see 
the resemblance: and if there were any, the 
morning rays upon the harp must illume the 
harp itself, and not the lay that flows from it. 
An illumination of sound is quite a new con- 
tribution to the storehouse of fancy. 

—— In every myrtle grove, 

Secluded, bashful, like a shrine of love, 
Some elfin mansion sparkled through the shade. 
What sort of thing isa shrine of love, to which 
so many mansions are here assimilated ? 

This poem derives an interest from its ample 
description of Bermuda, where Shakspeare con- 
jured up the delicate Ariel; who, says Mr.Moore, 


§* alone is worth the whole heaven of ancient 


No. I, Pol. I, 


** mythology.” But it is rather difficult to un 
derstand the meaning of the last line in the in- 
vocation to the spirit: 


And win with music every rose’s sigh. 


Here is the Loves of Plants with a vengeance. 
We see, not one rose making love to another in 
the usual quiet way ; but a Spirit making love 
to a Rose, by the old Spanish custom of sere- 
nade, and the Rose returning his passion with 
a sigh! 

And nev comes one of Mr. Moore’s grand 
sallies. It is an irregular ode, entitled the Ge- 
nius of Harmony. A profusion of Greek and 
Latin notes contribute to render visible the dark- 
ness of this performance. After some music of 
the spheres, the Genius is sent to fetch a shell, 
upon a promise from Mr. Moore to fold his 
aerial friend in ** such downy dreams as lap the 
spirit of the seventh sphere,” and then to play 
him a tune. Next, for our poet is fond of a 
sigh, comes the sun’s arrow sighing through an 
evening sky: and we are told, in a note, that 
Heraclides conjectures the idea of the harmony 
of the spheres to have originated with Homer, 
who, in representing the sun-beams as arrows, 
supposes them to emit a peculiar sound in the 
air. This is shrewd on all sides. But now 
comes a syren: by no means such a syren as we 
have been used to, by the waterside, singing, but 
a syren with a foot of fire, walking o’er the great 
string of the Genius’s orphic lyre, or guiding 


around the burning pole 
The winged chariot of some blissful soul ! 


We are apt to think that the Syren will not 
thank Mr. Moore for setting her feet on fire, or 
making a coachman of her. But we arepresently 
refreshed by a streamlet warmed—How? not 
by subterraneous fires, like the springs in ‘the 
fashionable watering-places, nor by a kettle in a 
chimney-corner: but by—‘‘ dews of melody!” 
How would Mrs. Glasse be puzzled by such a 
receipt! The whole ode is in the same taste. 

We beg pardon of our readers for repeating 
so much nonsense: we will try to do better 
next time. 


(To be continued in the next Nmmter.) 
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POETRY, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


LOVE AND WINE SEPARATED. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A BLANK PAGE OP 
ANACREON, 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 
I ASK no cup of glowing wine 
To move a heart so warm as mine, 
When on thy bosomt’s lovely swell 
I bid the restless world farewell : 
I ask no goblet sparkling high 
To fire this fond, this doating eye, 
That, fix’d beyond the power to move, 
Half closes with excess of love, 
_ While kisses mix their eager play, 
And drink th’ impatient soul away. ‘ 
Why need I press the blushing vine, 
When blushes lovelier far are thine ? 
Why bid the rosy bev’ rage flow, 
When those dear lips still rosier glow ? 
Let those on whose reluctant heart 
Dull nature must be rous’d by art, 
Keep with the grape their pulse alive, 
And feel their drowsy flames revive ; 
To me not all the madd’ning bowls 
That ever woke those languid souls, 
Were sweet as that nectareous dew, 
That proves the kiss to feeling true ; 
Or one blest tear, which fondly starts 
In the mute gaze that mingles hearts, 


SONNET. 

BY HENRY WHITE, OF NOTTINGHAMs 
Supposed to have been written by the Poet 
Dermody. 

Lo! o’er the welkin the tempestuous clouds ° 
Successive fly, and the loud-piping wind 
Rocks the poor Sea-boy on the dripping shrouds, 
While the pale Pilot o’er the helm reclin’d 
Lists to the changeful storm: and as he plies 
His wakeful task, he oft bethinks him, sad, 
Of wife, and little home, and chubby lad, 
And the half-strangled tear bedews his eyes ; 
I, on the deck, musing on themes forlorn, 
View the drear tempest, and the yawning deep 
Nought dreading in the green sea’s caves to 
sleep, 
For not for me shall wife, or children mourn, 
And the wild winds will ring my funeral knell 
Sweetly as solemn peal of pious passing bell ! 


STANZAS, 
BY M. R. A. DAVENPORT. 


Yes, false one, triumph in my woes, 
And joy these flowing tears to view! 

How just to wound that heart’s repose 
That gladly would have bled for you ! 


Yet, poor the pleasure thou hast gain’d, 
And very soon it will be o’er ; 

That bosom, where thou long hast reign’d 
Shall fondly throb for thee no more. 


Nor vainly think my tears, my sighs, 

Love’s still unvanquish’d pow’r proclaim 3. 
Each drop that trickles from my eyes, 

But helps to quench his dy ing flame. 


TO MODESTY. 


WRITTEN FOR LADY ANN M=XW=—tL. 


I. 
© coppxss! simply drest, 

_ plain unstudy’d vest, 
Detesting Ostentation’s vain attire ; 
Whose gentle timid mien, 
And bosom scarcely seen, 
Awaken love and tenderest desire | 


Il, 
O Modesty! the maid, 
Who seeks thy magic aid, 
Though blest with Beauty's choicest gifts befure, 
Shall find her charms impart 
More rapture to the heart, 
Whene’er she seems unconscious of their pow'r. 


“HI. 


The eye, which downcast -beams, 
Nor admiration claims, 
Seems. brighter than the brilliant diamond‘s 
blaze ; 
Not the fresh rose’s hue, 
Sparkling with new-fall’n dew, 
Can match those blushes thou hast power te 
Taise. 
IV. 
When Beauty's roseate glow, 
And breast of living snow, 
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Invite the daring touch of fierce desire ; 3 
O Modesty ! appear 


To guard the hapless fair, 
And with thy tears allay the rising fire. 
The warrior, whose renown ’ 


Contending monarchs own, 
While Rumour with shrill trumpets sounds 
his name, 
Though on his waving crest 
Proud Victory rides confest, 
By thee attended brighter shines in fame, 
VI. 
Each talent and each art, 
That captivates the heart, 

By thee adorn’d, more admiration draws ; 
And rarely can we find 
True merit in the mind, 

That strives by vain parade to court applause. 

VII. 
‘Thus, on that sparkling shore, 
Where glares the golden ore, 

With glistening dust alone the billows shine ; 
But where high mountains rise, 
Impervious to our eyes, 

Exhaustless treasures from the secret mine. 


THE CLOCK AND THE DIAL, 
A FABLE, FROM DE LA MOTTE, 
BY CATHERINE HOOD, 


I. 
It happen’d on acloudy morn, 
A self-conceited Clock in scorn, 
A Dial thus bespoke ; 
«* My learned friend, if in thy pow'r, 
“¢ Tell me exactly what’s the hour; 
am upon the stroke.’’ 
The modest Dial thus reply'd, 
** That point I cannot now decide, 
‘* The sun is hidin shade ; 
*¢ My information drawn from him, 
«J wait till his enlightening beam 
Shall be again display’d.’’ 
*¢ Wait for him then,” return’d the Clock ; 
« Tam not tHat dependant block 
‘* His counsel to implore ; 
** One winding serves me for a week ; 
And hearken ! how the truth I spzak, 
** Ding, dong, ding, dong, just four.’’ 
IV. 


While the boaster was deriding 
And magisterially deciding, 


Asun-beam, clear and strong, 
Shew’d on the line, three quarters more, 
And that the Clock in striking four, 
Had told his story wrong. 
On this, the Dial calmly said, 
(More prompt t’advise than to upbraid,) 
Friend, go be regulatetl ; 
‘* Thou answer'st without hesitation, 
** But he who trusts thy calculation 
** Will frequently be cheated, 
VI, 
“ Observe my practice, shun pretence, 
‘* Not confidence, but evidence, 
*« An answer meet supplies ; 
“ Blush not to say, ‘ I cannot tell,’ 
‘* Not speaking much, but speaking well, 
** Denotes the truly wise.” 


THE TEAR. 


I raux'p of the woes of the days that are past— 

Of afilictions and trials severe ; 

How the May-morn of life was with storm over- 

cast, 

Hew the blossoms of hope were all nipt by the 
blast : 

And Beauty sate list’ning to hear. 


Of hardships and dangers, and many a wrong, 
And of toils that beset me so near, 

Of Treachery’s snare, and Ingratitude’s tongue 

I told ;—and ’twas pleasant the tale to prolong— 
For Beauty repaid with a tear. 


‘Ah ! soft form of Beauty that gladdens the soul! 
. Is aught as thy sympathy dear— 

When thy bright-beaming eyes with benignity 
roll, 

When heaves thy full bosom at Pity’s controul, 
And thy roses are wash’d with a tear? 


When ‘dark fly the clouds that o’ershadow our 
doom, 

When toils, and when dangers appear, 

When the storm-threat’ning waves all their ter- 

rors assume, 

Then the sun-beam of Hope that can break thro’ 
the gloom, 

O Beauty! must shine through a teary 


Yes, Beauty—thy tear that from sympathy flows, 
To manhood shall ever be dear : 
Tis the balm of all ills, and the cure of all woes : 
And the heart-rankling wounds of remembrance 
_ shall close, 
That Beauty has wash’d with a tear, 
Glasgow. 
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ARTS. 


ON THE CAUSES OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF SCULPTURE 


AND PAINTING. 


THE Fine Artshave lately become so much the 
subjects of public discussion, so much the ob- 
jects of public and private patronage, that our 
duty will frequently compel us to occupy some 
of our pages with the consideration of their influ- 
ence, their merits, and their progress. The term 
Fing Arts we would wish for the present, at least, 
to use as confined to painting, sculpture, and en- 
graving. 

It has never been’ denied, nor even doubted, 
that a successful cultivation of the fine aits adds 
considerably to the stock of human happiness ; 
as they furnish a great proportion of those refined 
enjoyments, which the mind requires after in 
ferior arts have gratified the cravings of sense, 
and without which the most painful languor 
inevitably takes place. Hence whatever rela‘cs 
to the advancement of these arts connects itself 
with our dearest interests, and whatever can tend 
to promote it becomes a serious duty. 


Sculpture, less difficult than painting, is un- 


questionably the oldest of the three arts; for it 
would certainly seoner occur to the mind to re- 
present forms and solid dimensions by similar 
form and imilar di ion, than to attempr 
expressing rotundity and recession on a plane 
surface ; accordingly we find in all the natigns 
and tribes of uncivilized man that have come to 
our knowledge, some rudetraces of sculpture, pre- 
Vious to any appearance-of painting. The Greeks, 
though undoubtedly not the inventors of this art, 
were the first people who considerably excelled in 
it. The idolatry, which pervaded that otherwise 
enlightened nation, demanded personal represen- 
tations of the supposed divinities to whom they 
offered their vows. Hence the artof sculpture 
became intimately connected with the religious 
rites and ceremonies of the country, and it seems 
to have been a natural consequence, that the artist 
who’ was able to produce a work worthy of ado- 


| ration, shguld receive a share of that respect which 
was paid to his performance : these causes co- 
operating, stimulated the professors of sculpture 
to increasing efforts, that they might give to 
their representations a grandeur and beauty if 
| possible more than human. 

At what period, or by what nation painting 
was first practised, it is not possible at present to 
determine ; but the Greeks were certainly the 
| first who made it respectable by success. Many 
| treatises, many lectures have been written and 
delivered, to establish an opinion that they were 
as eminent in this art as in that of sculpture ; but 
such dissertations have established nothing except 
the reputation of’ their authors for learned con- 
jecture, and, after all, the probability seems to 
be. that the same motives of encouragement not 
existing which supported and advanced the prac- 
tice of sculpture, and the art itself being infinitely 
more difficult, the painting of the Greeks did not 
at any time reach a very high point of advance- 


ment. When the truths of Christianity began to 


spread themselves through the civilized world, 
and the altars of idolatry were laid prostrate in 
honour of the Living God, the practice of sculp- 
ture rapidly declined. Amongst the professed 


il converts to that religion many no doubt were led 


by example, or the love of novelty, rather than 


by conviction, and it was necessary to keep alive 
the attention of such persons by pageants and 
ceremonies, and to fix their notice by visible 
objects. ‘The extensive and long continued do- 
minion of the church of Rome was founded on 
this principle, and painting was called in to em- 
bellish the temples and altars of public worship 
with its most striking and vivid representations. 
Here, therefore, we find the same causes coinbined 
in favour of the practice of thisart, which operated 
so powerfully on the sculpiureof the Greeks, and 
the result has been evidently similar. 


— 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


THE THEATRE. 


IF any of our readers have regularly perused 
the Magazine to the present page, they wilt have 
become by this time pretty well tired of preratory 
remarks ; and yet when, under each individualand 
detached head, wearelaunching, asit were, a whole 


work, it does not seem superfluous to say a few 
explanatory or general words at the beginning 
of so important an article as the Theatre. Of 


all the fine arts the Theatre has perhaps most 
amply contributed to improve the understanding y 
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the information, the taste, the elegance, and, we 
will venture to say, the morals of civilized 
society, And why? Because the Theatre unites 
in itsclf the advantages and pleasures of almost 
all the other arts. For example: the composi- 
tions of the finest authors in our language are 
on the stage recited for the gratification of the 
lover of poetry: and few, we believe, can be 
found, to deny that Lady Macteth has acquired 
a diviner glow from the ‘* Promethean heat” 
with which a Siddons has animated her, or to 
affirm that the fire of Coriolanus has lost a spark 
of its brilliancy in the eye of a Kemble. The 
mixed expression of face, and the varying atti- 
tudes of body, the repose of drapery, the per- 
spective of scenery, and all the effects of com- 
bination in pomps and processions, are studies 
for the lovers of sculpture and painting; and 
few among artists, we hope, will maintain that 
the excellence of the antique, is a reason against 
storing the mind with fresh perceptions. Music 
and even dancing find their place upon the stage; 
and surely the co-operation of the arts, that we 
have mentioned, establish the claim of the 
Theatre to considerable merit in improving the 
understanding, information, taste, and elegance, 


of the age. For the question of morals, its | 


discussion would occupy more room than we 


can spare at present: yet we think ourselves 
safe in concluding that if, as we are told, ‘* the 
proper study of mankiud is- man,” then the de- 
velopement of liuman nature, and the course of 
human actions, can scarcely fail, when accurately 


remarked, to awaken in the spectator some feel- 
‘ings of detestation for vice and sympathy for 
virtue ; then also-the unlooked for situations 
nto which the dramatis persone are thrown, 
and the different modes in which different cha- 
racters act, must sometimes afford to the careful 
observer, a lesson for his own direction. 

To us, considering the Theatre in such a 
point of view, it has long been a matter of sur- 
prise and regret, that no work hae appeared, to 
rescue theatrical criticism from. the hands into 
which it has fallen, and vindicate the cause of 
nature and taste against the attacks of Shopboys 
and Newspeper writers. In the present work 
we have determined to make the stage a promi- 
nent, and, we hope, a striking article. We shall 
not, on the one hand, like some of the hirelings 
of the daily press, load our pages with milk and 


water praise, and hesitate to blame where blame | 


is merited: but on the other hand, we shall avoid 
with the utmost care such nauseous and disgust~ 
ful filth as is scattered from the pens of other 
writers, who “ run a muck and tilt at all they 
** meet.” The authors of some of this criticism, 


if, indeed, it deserves the name of griticism, pos- 


sess perhaps a kind of rough talent : but to abuse 
is always easy, and wit itself is not nnattainables 
if a man will sacrifice truth, justice, modesty, and 
manners, to gain credit for it. 

There ase some plays which have been so 
long established upon the stage, that no author 
thinks it worth while to investigate their claims. 
But it should be remembered, that though their 
merits and demerits may have been discussed at 
their first appearance, yet as new audiences 
spring up, old opinions are forgotten, and the 
only remark is, ** this is an excellent piece, it is 
‘© one of the old plays.”" Perhaps some of them 
are not so excellent, if people would but take 
the trouble of inquiring : and on the other hand, 
however their excellences may be acknowledged, 
pérhaps it might assist the taste of the town to 
see those excellences particularized. . With old. 
actors almost the same rule is laid down. Now 
in this Magazine we wish to give, not only ay. 
account of the new pieces and new performances, 
but also essays on some established plays and 
actors. This we will do with the strictest im-. 
partiality : we have attached ourselves to no one 
school of acting: we see and acknowledge the 
merits and defects of all. In the present num- 
ber, however, we shall not be able to expatiate 
as we wish: for the multiplicity of new pers 
formers who have made their appearance this 
year, must necessarily occupy so much of our 
space, that what is left for any other cfiticism 
will be insufficient for the proper execution of 
our plan, 

On Saturday, September 13, Drury-lane the- 
atre opened with the comedy of the Honey Moon, 
and the farce of No Sung no Supper. In the play a 
Mr. Penley appeared as the successor of the re- 
gretted Collins, and pourtrayed the character of 
Jaques with considerable farcical humour. On 
the following Thursday he played Scrué in the 
Beaux Stratagem, but would have been more 
comic if he had been less funny, 

On Monday the 15th, Covent-garden was 
opened by the comedy of John Bull, in which 
a Mr. Mara displayed some humour as Dennis 
Brulgruddery ; and a Miss Logan appeared as 
the representative of Mary Thornberry. This 
young lady has an elegant person and a pleasing 
voice, but has rather too much harshness of 
manner, to delineate interestingly the tender 
Mary. She afterwards played several singing 
parts in farces ; but though she acted with much 
spirit, and promises on the whole to bea useful 
acquisition, the same want of softness that dis- 
tinguished her Mary, was too perceptible in 
these inferior characters : nor can she be said to 
make amends for that defect, by any roel 


nary pomen of humour, 
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On Wednesday the 17th was performed, at 
Covent-garden, Shakspeare’s Historical Play cf 
King Henry 1V. Part the First. This play, in 
the general opinion, derives the greatest part of 
its merit from the delineation of Falstaff’s cha- 
racter; but though we participate most heartily 
in the public enjoyment of the fat knight’s hu- 
mour, we cannot hélp thinking that even if all 
the scenes which relate to his frolics, and which, 
by the bye, are rather interludes than portions of 
the: play, had never been written, yet Henry the 
Fourth would deserve to rank among the highest 
efforts of Shakspeare’s Muse. Any person who 
witnessed the performance of the 17th, and who 
had never read the play, must certainly have been 
of our opinion: for those scenes which rest with 
Falstaff were by no means raised in the same de- 
gree by representation as those in which Hotspur 
is concerned. — A finer conception than the cha- 
racter of Hotspur probably never entered the 
imagination of a poet, and the stage, perhaps, 
never has seen that brilliant conception executed 
so brilliantly as by Mr. Kemble. Shakspeare 
has given us Henry Hotspur, naturally rapid, san 
guine, and vehement ; warmed by the blood of 
the most noble families in the kingdom; and ani- 
mated to the highest sense of his own grandeur by 
the consciousness of services rendered to the crown 
itself. The King, whom Hotspur and the other 
Percys have as it were created, returns their bene- 
fits by an ungrateful jealousy, and Hotspur, irri- 
tated and insulted, makes war upon the crown. 
The character commences in the quarrel with the 
king. ‘The proud respect and indignant feelings 
of the gallant Percy alternately struggle for pre- 
ponderance ; the king goes out, and all the soul 
of Hotspur bursts from its restraint. His mind 
is like a train of gunpowder—not a spark can 
drop upon it but a blaze ensues. His uncle 
Worcester mentions the king's fear of claims to 
the crown from Hotspur’s brother in law Morti- 
mer, and at once the stormy Percy sweeps a 
whirlwind of invective on the king. Worcester 
speaks of peril, and Hotspur catching the word, 
turns the course of his meditations, and  appre- 
hends a world of figures” on the union of danger 
and honour, The prisoners whom the king has 
required at his hands are butnamed by his uncle, 
and he flies into a phrensy at, the bare idea of 
surrendering them—then he rushes into an at- 
tack upon the Prince of Wales—reverts to the 
king’s ingratitude, and finishes by entering with 
all his heart and soul into the plans of rebellion 
proposed by his Father and Uncle. 

The same admirable consistency is preserved 
in his impatient perusal of the letter by which he 
is disappointed of some aids: in his absent man- 
ner where he is talking to his wife: and in the 


accounts which are given of his starts in his 
sleep. Even when the king’s ambassador waits 
upon him, after the declaration of hostilities, the 
sense of insult still presses foremost on his fiery 
mind, and he prefaces his answer to the deputy 
by a recapitulation of the injuries flung upon 
him by the king. He dies as he lived, gloriously. 
Here is the true Qualis ab incepto. For no single 
moment of the action does Shakespeare’s Hotspur 
belie his character. Such a part would bear out a 
bad actor; what then must it be in the hands 
of an actor who can bear out abad part? It was 
truly excellent. The spirited contempt marked 
out in the first speech, the vindication of Morti- 
mer, the fitful passion with the uncle, the reading 
of the letter, the scene with Lady Percy, the re- 
ception of the ambassador, the dying passage, 
were probably as perfect as they could be made 
by human art, working with all the advantages of 
nature. 

The transition from serious rage to sportivg 
spite in the passage, 

will find him when he lies asleep, 

‘¢ And in his ear will hollow Mortimer ! 

Nay, have a starling,” &c. 


was truly the effort of an accomplished actor, for 
it had truly a striking effect; and effect should 
be always the principal aim of a theatrical artist, 
unless by producing it he commits some material 
fault. But putting effect out of the question, we 
should say that there ought to be no such transi- 
tion, for probably the anger of Hotspur would not 
have vented itself in lower tones, nor descended 
intoavein of irony at such amoment, even though 
he afterwards indulges his sarcastic powers in 
bantering his wife. In every other situation Mr. 
Kemble has had the strictest respect to the spirit 
of the character ; for instance, where Worcester 
mentions one of the archbishops, and Hotspur 
says, ‘* Of York is’t not,” Mr. Kemble’s repetition 
of the word York gave an inexpressible air of im- 
patience and eagerness to the other monosyllables, 
Hetspur’s confusion in attempting to remember 
the words ** Berkeley Castle,” was greatly assisted 
by the natural and restless manner of delivery ; 
it reminded us of Mr. Kemble’s mode of recol- 
lecting himself in Hamlet, where the Danish 
Prince endeavours to recall a passage beginning 
with ** Pyrrhus.’’ Even in the dying scene the 
spirit of Hotspur blazed to the last, for when Mr, 
Kemble is beaten down he fights on the ground, 
and recovers himself to fall at last with a bound, 
We could point out numberless other excellen- 
ces not only of the play but of the players, for 
on such plays and such players we love to 
dwell; but the limits of our work will‘not allow 
us, at present, to amplify. “Stephen Kemble’s 
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Falstaff, though correctly conceived, wanted 
richness; but the Prince was represented by 
Charles Kemble in an animated and gexitleman- 
like manner, which is all that can be done for 
the Prince. 

Mr. Reynolds’s entertaining Comedy of Laugh 
BVhen You Can was performed at Covent-garden 
on Friday the 26th of September, for the purpose of 
introduciug Mr. Melvin, of the York ‘Theatre, as 
the merry Gossamer, He was received with the 
most flattering applause, but appeared nevertheless 
so much embarrassed as to look any thing but merry 
He made use of many extravagant gestures in 
order to frighten away his fright, and certainly 
executed some passages in a very diverting style; 
but we could not help thinking that his manner 
on the whole was not quite gentlemanly enough 
to give him a claim to the elegant cast of merry 
Andrews. Lewis, it is true, has faults bordering 
upon vulgarity, and in so excellent and so long 
established an actor we pass over the continual 
application of the hands to breeches, cravat, 
neighbour’s buttons, &c. &c.: but Mr. Melvin is 
a young man, and notwithstanding so good a Lad 
example, will strely do well to divest himself of 
every inelegance as soon as he conveniently can, 
Laugh When You Can was succeeded by the farce 
of the Adopted Child, in which Mr. Melvin play- 
ed Michael; and here he made us ample amends 
for any deficiency in Gossamer. The Honest Fish- 
erman was indeed pourtrayed by Mr. Melvin with 
all that rough feelin: which has been, not un- 
aptly, termed the Gruff pathetic ; his tone was 
settled and manly, and his air natural and easy 
without flippancy. His action was onthe whole 
chaste and appropriate, except that he rather tooof- 

-ten lifted hisarms above his head; a licence which 
is generally confined to heroes and heroines, and 
can in no instance be extended to a poor fisher- 
man. Ina few days heattempted Young Philpot 
in the Citizen, but was not by any means suc- 
cessful. His acting was tame, and his dress un- 
suitable, Instead of jumping about with life and 
vivacity in the scenes where his father is absent, 
he had all the air of thinking that the old gentle- 

- man had always his eye upon him : and where he 
had to cajole ‘his father, his ill-assorted manner 
and his jockey frock made us think ofa Newmarket 

_ fider calculating his chances, rather than of an 
idle young fop affecting the sober cit. He hassince 


appeared several times with mixed success. The | 


chief attraction of the Citizen was the first ap- 
pearance at this theatre of the ci-devant Miss 
Decamp now Mrs. Charles Kemble, who person- 
ated Maria. She was received with unbounded 
applause, and did not appear to have lost any po- 
. pularity by her transit to Covent-garden. 

On the agth af September a Mrs. Makin ap- 
peared at the same theatre as Queen Hlizaleth, 


in Richard the Third. She.has a majestic persons 
and a deep-toned voice, but did not excite. any 
strong sensation in the public mind. 

A Mr. Bellamy appeared on the 6th of October, 
as Robin Hood in the farce of the same name. 
He has a good clear voice and much judgment ; 
and possesses that rare qualification among singe 
ers, some knowledge of acting. He continues 
to succeed. ‘ 

_ In the ensuing week the Beggar's Opera was 
produced at Covent-garden, and a young lady 
whom we understand to be Miss Bolton, came 
forward as Polly. Her features, though not re-. 
gular, are extremely pretty. Her figure is one of 
the most beautifully formed that we ever remem- 
ber to have seen: and her whole manner has a 
modesty, a gentle tenderness, and a lady-like air, 
unusually elegant. With these merits of person and 
deportment, she possesses a sweet voice and a 
promise of much science in music ; and we hold 
out to ourselves the pleasure of seeing this inte- 
resting girl one of the first favourites of the pub- 
lic. As far as her acting is concerned, she has 
much to learn; not that she does any thing ill, 
but she does much indifferently that might be 
done well. She speaks in a tone that to the 
remoter parts of the house must be frequently 

inaudible. Herarms are pinned down, and she 

seems to have no notion of using the muscles 
fron the collar to the elbow, except in a certain 
start of the shoulder with which she begins many 

of her speeches, and which she should by no 
means encourage. Roundness of action, however, 
which is necessary for the stage, can be acquired 

only by practice, and we hope that Miss Boltoa 

will not neglect this important part of her profes- 
sion: we hope too that while she studies an easy 

and unconfined action, and a clear and articulate 

elocution, she will not lose the smallest portion of 
that elegant modesty from which she now derives 

so greata charm, : 

Professing ourselves, as, we do, to be among 
the warmest admirers of Miss Bolton, we make 
these remarks not for the sake of finding ‘* spots 
in the sun,” but that she may profit by our hints ; 
and we hope that if this article should come un- 
der her abservation, she will upderstand it as 
kindly asitis mcant. However, it is but justice 
to say that there are passages which she acts 
charmingly ; for instance, the scene where she 
and Lucy are Miss Pollying and Madaming each 
other, and that in which she speaks of men’s 
neglect of women that love them: and it cannot 
but be matter of surprise to all who know the 
difficulties of the theatrical art, or who have eves 
attended a private representation, to sce a young 
lady, after half a dozen trials, acquitting herself 


so as to command, in almost every instance, ap- 
prohation, and sometimes the most merited ap- 
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plause. Some of the songs were deservedly en- 
cored: ** Oh ponder well,” Were I placed on 
Greenland’s coast,” and, ‘‘ How now, madam 
Flirt,” were charmingly sung. Miss Bolton will 
be the means of regaling the town with the run 
Love in a Village, anc some other off our most 
classical operas; which make a most delightful 
change indeed after such pieces as the Travellers! 
Portions of Incledon’s Macheath were excellent ; 
but, “* How happy could I be with either” he gives 


Gm a coarse and vulgar style; nevertheless he 


sings ** Since laws were made for every degree ;”’ 
“* When the heart of a man is depressed with 
care,” and the trio of the Tolling Bell in the last 
act, in his best manner. Mrs. Charles Kemble's 
Lucy had some admirable sallies, and her bye~ 
play was particularly excellent: but these merits 
served to make us more strongly regret,. that she 
did not take her performance another step to- 
wards perfection, by singing her songs a little 
more articulately. Mrs. Mountain has led her 
into this error. Munden’s Peachum is very en- 
tertaining: his acting in the scene where his 
wife faints, and his exit after the quarrel with 
Lockit, are, quite original and highly character- 
istic. Simmons’s Filch is true slang. Taylor in 
Mat of the:Mint is extremely good ; and indeed 
the whole play, down to Mrs. Slammekin and 
her friends, is as well acted as any thing which 
we ever remember to have seen got up. 

A Mr. Eyre, who was formerly on the Bath 
stage, appeared on Thursday evening in the same 
week at Drury-lane, in the character ‘‘ of the me- 
lancholy Jaques.” We are sorry that we cannot 
speak favourably of this gentleman’s performance. 
It was hard and dry. He could give effect nei- 
ther to the humorous nor to the pathetic part 
of the character. Indeed we never saw a more 
completeinflexibility of muscle. ‘We understand, 
howeveér, that Mr. Evre is engaged for a respect- 
able middling line of business, which he may do 
very tolerably ; and that he appeared in 4s You 
Like It; only because no play was to be for some 
time brought forth in which he could with pro- 
priety be introduced. Miss Duncan’s Rosalind 
is arch and entertaining ; and we are happy that the 
performance of 4s You Like It, gives us so early 
an opportunity of recording our admiration for the 
talents of that young lady: but we cannot overlook 
her unpleasant trick of twisting her fingers in 
Orlando’s hair while she sings to him. We 
know that it is the established custom of Rosa- 
linds ; ‘but to our mind it is a custom more 
** honoured in the breach: than in the observance.” 


‘Would Orlando in reality have suffered such a 


liberty from a lad, which he supposes Rosalind to 
be? Elliston was never happier than in Orlando; 
he was simple, manly, and sometimes affecting. 


Mr. Raymond’s Duke was an indifferent per-. 
| formance: and we could wish to hear Amiens 
| better sung than by Dignum. For so prettya 
| play as Shakspeare’s 4s You Like It, the taste of 
the performers might have selected prettier dresses: 
the male attire from fyst to last was vulgar and 
ugly, and half destroyed the romantic effect 
which the poetry is calculated to produce. 

On Saturday the 11th Mr. Carles appeared as 
Colonel Briton in the Wonder. His voice is 
thick, and his air pompous ; he possesses scarce- 
ly any requisite for the stage. He has acted in 
London before the present season; for we re- 
member him four winters ago, at Covent-garden, 
playing Jaffier, Othello, and other parts, in a very 
poor style. He has since been practisingin the . 
country, ‘but we cannot compliment him upon 
his improvement. 

Reynolds's comedy of The ill was acted on 
the following Thursday, and Mrs. Forbes, from 
the Dublin Theatre, made her debut as Aldina. 
She is avery tolerable actress, but if she does 
not improve her manner she will run great risk 
of censure for want of good breeding. LElliston’s 
Howard was a sprightly and gentlemanly per- 
formance ; but his drunken scene was not na- 
tural, and his artificial cough was caricatured. 
Palmer's Veritas was excellent : he looked drunk 
to his fingers ends. 

A new comedy called the Faro Table was to 
have.been brought out at Drury-lane ; but its 
postponement has been announced, and it is 
thought that the severity of the jokes on fashion- 
able life which pervade its scenes, and particu- 
larly some allusions to the late Duchess of De- 
vonshire, have determined the managers to with- 
draw it altogether. A melo-drame fs in rehearsal 
at the same theatre, and Mr. Holcroft has read 
a comedy of which report speaks highly. Mr. 
Reynolds has a musical piece forthcoming at 
Covent-garden; a serious drama by Mr. Di- 
mand jun. is said to be under consideration ; and 
Mr. Skeffingion is writing a tragedy. We are 
threatened also with another Opera from Mr. 
Cherry, on the subject of David Rizzio’s death. 
Mr. Kemble, we are happy to state, is getting up 
Coriolanus. 

One of the most celebrated dancers ofthe Pa- 
risian Stage is arrived for our Opera: and Signora 
Catalani, who has been engaged to sing at an im- 
mense salary, is also in London. 

Astley has builta little gymnastic theatre, near 
Newcastle Street in the Strand, and calls it the 
Olympic Pavilion. It is conducted on a liberal 
scale, and the horsemanship and other perform- 
ances of a similar description are equal to those 
at any of the subordinate theatres. 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 
‘FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1806. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


, AMONG ll the extraordinary changes that 
have occurred in rapid succession throughout the 
late and the present war, there has been none 
more sudden, complete, and surprising than 
that which within these few weeks has altered 
the face of the continent. Little more than a 
month ago Lord Lauderdale was at Paris, nego- 
tiating for a peace: a treaty had been signed 
between Russia and France: Prussia lay passive: 
Holland was still ; and Austria was bent double. 
Now, Lord Lauderdale has returned: the Em- 
peror of Russia has refused to ratify the treaty 
with the French ; Prussia is in battle: Holland 
is invaded; and Avustria herself is expected to 
resume her vigour. 

On the causes which led to the termination of 
the pacific correspondence between our govern- 
ment and that of France, as many conjectures 
have been hazarded as on the mode in which 
the negotiations originated : but his Majesty has 
published a Declaration.on the subject, which 
Must be more satisfactory to our readets than 
any crude conjectures of our own. We there- 
fore give a short abstract of it as follows ; 


‘ London Gazette, October 21. 


After lamenting the unsuccessful event of the 
communications between the two countries, and 
ascribing the failure to the ambition of France, 
his Majesty declares, not as many persons.con- 
ceived, that the proposals of peace began from 
Mr. Fox, but that the negotiation. originated 
in an offir from the French government of treat- 
ing for peace on the basis of actual possession ; 
and a distinct assurance was added that his Ma- 
jesty’s German dominions should be restored. 
The proposal was accepted by his Majesty, with 
this reserve, that the negotiation should. be con- 
ducted by his Majesty in concert with his Allies. 
France however soon began to swerve from this} 
basis, but upon some remonstrance on the part 
of our government she made fresh professions of 
her pacific disposition, and steps were shortly 
taken for opening a negociation in regular form. 
‘Meanwhile the Russian Minister at Paris. signed 
a separate treaty, highly repugnant to the interests 
of his Emperor; and France, elated by the event, 
not only took upon herself to change the basis 
of the negociation with England, but violated 
évery, principle of faith with Russie, The 

No. I. Fol. 


chief inducenient held out to that power had 
been the preservation nf Germany: yet be- 
fore the Russian Emperor’s decision on the 
treaty could be known, France had anni- 
hilated the German Empire, and committed 
other acts highly prejudicial to Russia. There 
ngw appeared so little hope of any favourable 
issue to the negotiation, that his Majesty’s Ple- 


nipotentiaries demanded their passports to return 


to England. This demand was eluded, by an 
unusual “and unexplained delay, accompanied 
with intimations of concession on the part of 
France, until it was discovered that the Emperor 
of Russia had indignantly rejected the separate 
treaty signed by his Minister. Then France as- 
sured his Majesty’s Minister that she was prepared 
to make, sacrifices to a great extent, in order, by 
securing peace with Great Britain, to re-establish 
the tranquillity of the world. But to such over- 
tures as tended to engage Great Britain in a ne- 
gotiation to the exclusion of. her allies, his Ma 

jesty refused to listen: yet he took the most ef- 
fectual means to accelerate the progress of the 
negotiation, by specifying, as his confidential 
intercourse with Russia enabled him todo, the 
terms on which peace with that power might be 
obtained; and his Minister was authorized to 
State with his own demands those of Russia, to 
teduce them into distinct articles, and even to 
conclude on those grounds a provisional treaty, to 
take effect whenever Russia should signify her 
accession. 

This form of negotiating was, after some ob- 
jection, accepted by France, and terms were of- 
fered approaching more nearly than before to the 

original basis of negotiation; but even these were 

very short of what his Majesty had uniformly 

insisted on ; and the decisive rejection of the just 
demands of Russia, as well as of the conditions 


proposed by his Majesty in behalf of his other 


allies, left him no other course than that of or- 
dering his Ministerto terminate the discussion and 
retuin to England. 

The declaration concludes by exhorting the 
people of Great Britain to energy and unani- 
mity in opposing their enemies. At the pre- 
sent crisis we hope that such an exhortation is 
scarcely needed ; for if the safety of our allies, 
the preservation of the balance of power, the ho- 
nour of our country, nay, our own cxistence, be 
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ust causes of war, then we may assure ourselves 
that justice is with us. Courage we have always 
had, What more is necessary to raise our spirits 
and give us confidence of success? Is it the spirit 
of vengeance? If so, there is matter enough to 
feed that spixit, in the atrocious murder of the 
unfortunate Palm, a bookseller at Nuremberg. 
who incurred the displeasure of Bonaparte, by 
circulating some free strictures on the recent ex- 
ertions of French power in Germany. Nurem- 
berg is a free town, with laws and tribunals of its 
own; but, asan appeal to those tribunals might 
have declared the work and its cifculator entirely 
guiltless, Palm was seized, in the free city of 
Nuremberg, by a detachment of French soldiers 

summarily tried by a French Military Commis- 
sion, and instantly shot by the French army. 
Palm has left a wife and several children, in cir- 
cumstances which must inctease our pity for his 
fate, and our horror of his murderers. It is said 
that a pardon was offered to him on condition 
that he would disclose the author of the obnoxious 
work: but this he bravely and resolutely re- 
fused. The offence, thetrial, and the punish- 
ment form a series of the most detestable atroci- 
ties that tyranny has for ages presented. Perhaps, 
in the eyes of the ambitious and unprincipled, 
the murder of the Duc d’Enghien may be palli- 
ated by the importance of the victim: but who 
shall defend the sacrifice of an humble individual 
like Palm? Surely the blood of this martyr in the 
cause of Freedom, will rise to ‘* the common 
God of Justice and Humanity,” and call down a 
spirit that shail animate the nations of the con- 
tinent to hurl vengeance on the head of the op- 
pressor! 

Already the ceaseless encroachments of France 
have roused in Prussia the ancient ardour of that 
lately passive kingdom, and hostilities have com- 
menced between her and France. The King of 
Prussia, to whom Europe long looked in vain for 
an assertion of his own rights, and a protection of 
the territory of his allies, has published a mani- 
festo of which this is the substance, 

From the Head Quarters at Exfurth, Oct. 9, 1806. 

His Majesty the King of Prussia having taken 
up arms for the defence of his people, considers 
it necessary to lay before them, and the whole of 
Europe, the facts which have rendered it his-duty 
to take this step. 

The politica] state of France has for 15 years 
been the scourge of humanity; but it was hoped 
on theaceession of Napoleon, that the govern- 
ment becoming more firm on its basis, would 
chuse a better part. It is painful to say that the 
French politics ‘still continue the same; an in- 
satiable ambition was still the ruling character of 
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the French government; armies and treaties were 
employed to the same purpose. The treaty of 
Amiens was scarcely concluded when fresh acts of 
violence followed... Two independent states, Hol- 
land and Switzerland, were obliged to accept 4 
constitution which changedthem into French Pro- 
vinces, The renewal of war was the consequence. 

Peace still continued on the continent: the 
German Empire had dearly purchased it. In 
the midst of this peace the French burst into 
Hanover, which had no relation to the war be- 
tween themselves and England, shut the ports of 
Germany against the British, and to effect this, 
seized on Cuxhaven, and took possession of a . 
free state, still less connected with the war than 
even Hanover. 

The manifesto proceeds to reprobate the insult 
offered to Germsny, by the murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien: the violation of the independence 
which the’treaty of Luneville had guaranteed to 
the Italian Republic: Bonaparte’e assumption 
of the Iron Crown: the seizure of the territories 
with which the King of Sardinia, according to a 
tieaty made between France and Prussia, ought 
to have been indemnified; the violence through 
which Portugal had been compelled to purchase 
some moments of deccitful security: and the 
undisguised attacks on every crowned head, which . 
were perpetually published in a journal that an- 
nounced itself as the voice of the government. 
It proceeds to enumerate the services which 
Prussia has rendered to Napoleon: Prussia was 
the first power which acknowledged him: no- 
thing shook herneutrality: she esteemed a brave 
nation, and did justice to the Genius of its 
Chief. The remembrance of these times is no 
longer retained by Napoleon. Prussia had suf- 
fered the attack on Hanover: in this she declares 
herself to have countenanced an act of injustice, 
and it was her first wish to repair it. She of- 
fered herself for it instead of England, under 
the condition that the lafter should cede it. 
However she bids us regollect, that thus a boun- 
dary was prescribed to France, which she should 
not pass. Nupoleon solemnly engaged not to 
violate the neutrality of the Northern States, nor 
offer violence to any of them, and especially not 
to augment his troops in the Electorate. 

Scarcely had he entered into these engage~- 
ments before he brcke them. Every one re- 


members the violent seizure of Sir Francis Ram- 
bold, and the contributions exacted from the 
Hanse Towns, under the name of Loans. Yet 
the King of Prussia continued to make sacrifices 
for the sake of peace. 

But war broke out upon the continent; and 
though Prussia had avowed neutsality, the 
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territory of Anspach was violated on the 3d of 
Oct. 1805, notwithstanding the express remon- 
Strance of the Prussian Government. ‘The King 
of Prussia now placed his armies upon a footing 
suitable to circumstances. He was convinced 
that no: pledge of security remained for the 
neighbours of France, but a peace established 
on firm principles, and guaranteed by all the 
powers in common. He offered the allies to be 
mediator in negotiations for such a peace, and 
to support them with all his force. He did not 
listen to the voice of revenge ; he passed over the 
events of the late war, however violent, since 
they had been sanctioned by the existing treaties. 
He required only the punctual fulfilment of 
those treaties, but this he required without limi- 
tation. Count Haugwitz repaired to Vienna, 
where the French Emperor then was; but ina 
few days after the Count’s arrival, the whole face 
of affairs was changed. ‘he court of Vienna had 
been compelled by misfortune to sign an armis- 
tice, which was immediately followed by a peace: 
the Emperor of Russia sacrificed his own magna 
nimous views to the wish of his ally, and his 
troops returned home. ‘The King Of Prussia, 
now standing alone on the field of contest, was 
obliged to limit his policy by his powers: and 
instead of embracing, as he had wished, the in- 
terest of all Europe, to make his own security, 
and that of his neighbours, his first object. 

Many comments follow on the treaty then 
made between Prussia and France: and next 
comes a recital of the violation of that treaty by 
the French, in the overthrow of the Germanic 
constitution by the confederation of the Rhine : 
an animadversion on the acts which forced Prus- 
sia to embroil herself with Exgland by shutting 
her ports against the British flag: and a com- 
plaint concerning the ill-treatment of the Prussian 
King’s brother-in-law, the Prince of Orange, con- 
cerning the allotment of Cleves and Wesel, with 
theseizure Of the three Abbeys of Essen, Werden, 
and Eten, andconcernin seduction of the Elec- 
tor of Hesse. The King of Prussia saw the circle of 
usurpation drawn round him, and perpetually be- 
coming marrower; nay, his right of moving within 
it disputed; for a sweeping resolution forbade the 
passage of any foreign troops, armed of not 
armed, through the states of the confederation. 
This was to cut off, contrary tothe rights of na- 
tions, thc connection between the detached Hes- 
sian provinces: this was to prepare pretexts on 
which to act. Still his Prussian Majesty, and it 
is with wonder he declares it, continued desirous 
of peace! But in the two negotiations which 
were then going. on at Paris, one with Russia 
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France against Prussia were evidently manifestede 
By the treaty which Russia has refused to ratify, 
France offered, in conjunction with Russia, to 
prevent Prussia from depriving the King of Swe- 
den of his German territories, though for many 
months the Cabinet of St.Cloud had been press» 
ing his Prussian Majesty to seize those states ; 
with the threefold view, of revenging himself on 
Sweden, of embroiling Prussia with all other 
powers, and of purchasing her silence with re- 
spect to the subversion of Southern Germany. 
This, with dther steps detailed in the manifesto, 
was a prelude to the measuresthat Napoleon took 
against Prussia. War was soon virtually declared. 
Every month the French Emperor gave notifica- 
tions of the return of his army ; but on one fri- 
volous pretext or another he kept it still in Ger- 
many—and for what purposes ?—Gracious Hea- 
ven! to eradicate the last race of sovereigns 
among the Germans : to treat them as governors 
appointed by himself: to drag before military 
tribunals, citizens responsible only to their own 
governments: to suppress all writings that at- 
tacked French depotism, even while the govern~ 
ment of France daily permitted;hired libellers to 
attack, under its protection, the honour of all 
crowned heads, and the most sacred feelings of 
nature! The armies were not diminished, but 
continually reinforced and augmented, and con- 
tinually advancing nearer and nearer to the fron- 
tiers of Pruss:a or her allies, till at length they took. 
a position which could menace only Prussia, 
and were even assembled in force in Westphalia. 
It was no longer doubtful that Napoleon had de- 
termined to overwhelm Prussia with war, or to. 
render her for ever incapable of war; since it, 
was evident that he was kading her from hu- 
miliation to humiliation, till she should be re- 
‘duced to such a state of political degradation and 
feebleness, that she could have no other will. 
than that of her formidable neighbour, 

The King delayed no longer—he assembled 
his army, and General Knobelsdorff was sent to 
Paris with the final declarations of his Majesty. 
Only one measure remained which could give 
security to the King, and that was the return of the. 
French troops over the Rhine. General Kno- 
belsdorff had orders to insist upon this : but far 
from a recal of the army, it was announced that 
reinforcements would be added; and with & 
haughtiness still more remarkable than this re- 
fusal, an offer was made that the troops which: 
had advanced into Westphalia should return 
home, if Prussia would desist from her prepara- 
tions. This was notall, It wasinsolently noti- 
fied to the King’s Ministers that the cities of 
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suffered to join the northern confederation, but 
that France would take them under her protec- 
tion, in the same manner as in the other confe- 
aeration she had given away cities and promul- 
gated laws, without permitting any other power 
to make the least pretension ; the King was re- 
quired to suffer a foreign interest to be introduced 
into the heart of his Monarchy. Another con- 
trast of conduct incensed the King tothe ut* 
most. He received from the Emperor a letter, 
full of assurances of esteem; and ina few days 
afterwards, when the sword was not yet drawn, 
when the ministers of the Emperor were endea- 
vouring to mislead those of the King, by re- 
peated assurances of the friendly intentions of 
France—the Publiciste of the 16th of September 
appeared, with a diatribe against the King and 
the Prussian state, in a style worthy of the most 
disgraceful periods of the revolution, insulting to 
the nation, and such as, in other times than ours, 
would have been considered as amounting to a 
declaration of war. 

The last doubt had now disappeared: troops 
marched from the interior of France towards the 
Rhine. The intent to attack Prussia was clear 
and certain. The King ordered a note to be trans- 
mitted by Gen. Knobelsdorff, containing the con- 
ditions on which he was ready to come to an ac- 
commodation. These conditions were, _ 

First, That the French troops should imme- 
diately evacuate Germany. 

Second, That France should oppose no obstacle 
to the formation of the Northern Confederacy, 
and that this confederacy might embrace all the 
large and smaller states, not included in the fun- 
damental act of the Confederation of the Rhine. 

- Third, That a negotiation should be imme- 
diately commenced for the adjustment of all 
differences still in dispute, a preliminary article 
of which should be the restoration of the three 
Abbeys, and the separation of the town of Wesel 
from the French Empire. 

These conditions speak for themselves ; they 
shew how moderate the King, evenatthis moment 
has been in his demands: The term peremp- 


torily fixed by the king for the decision of peace 
or war, has elapsed. His Majesty has not receiy- 
ed the answer of the Cabinet of St. Cloud, or 
rather the preparations he sees around him, daily | 
give him that answer. The King can hence- 
forth confide the honour and safety of his Crown | 
enly to arms. He has recourse to them with | 
pain, sinee a glory purchased by the tears of his 
people was never his wish; but he hasrecourse to 
them with the tranquillity of confidence, since 
his cause is just. He has carried his forbearance | 
to the utmost limit, and till honour forbadhim to 


carry it further. 


His Majesty takes up arms, not to gratify a 
long nourished resentment, not to increase his 
power, not to disturb a nation which knows how 
to esteem itself in its natural and lawful limits, 
but to protect his Monarchy from the fate which 
is prepared for it: to maintain the people of Fre- 
deric-in their independence and glory : to deliver 
unfortunate Germany from the yoke under which 
she lies; and to obtain an honourable and secure 
peace. The day, on which he shall effect this, 
will afford the King his noblest triumph. The 
events of the war, which is now beginning, are 
in the disposal of the Supreme Wisdom. The 
King leaves to others premature boastings, as he 
has long left to them the miserable enjoyment of 
their base invectives, and unanswered calumnies. 
But he leads to honourable combat an army 
worthy of its former glory: he reigns over a peo- 
ple of whom he may be proud: and while he is 
ready to shed his blood for them, he knows what 
he may expect from their energy, and their affec- 
tion. Princes the honour of the German name, 
confiding in his gratitude and integrity, and who, 
while they fight by his side, doubt not to obtein 
the victory, have joined their banners to his. A. 
Sovereign, who adorns with his virtues che of the 
first thrones in the world, is penetrated with the. 
justice of his cause. The voice of mations every 
where invokes a blessing on his arms. Withso 
many motives to be conscious of her strength, 
Prussia may well be permitted to repose confidence 
in her high destiny. . 

Here ends the manifesto. 

‘The conduct of Prussia, however blameable 
hitherto, is now become manly and decided. 
Battles have been fought, which prove the sin- 
cerity of the above abstracted manifesto. Hos- 
tilities commenced imfavour of the French. The 
first skirmish was at Hoff, on the sth of October. 
On the ioth, Prince. Louis Ferdinand, who com- 


|| manded under Prince Hehenlohe, with only. 


5000 men, defended the bridge at Saalfeld with 
the utmost bravery, against Marshal Lefevre’s 
corps of more than soa, and we regret toadd, 
that the gallant princc was killed. The loss of 
the Prussians was upwards of 1500 men, and 
some pi¢ces of cannon ; and the cr emy had ulti-. 
mately the advantage. Then succeeded several 
days of skirmishing ; and on the 13th.a very im- 
portant battle took place. The corps of Prince 
Hohenlohe- having been reinfarced, was engaged 
with that of Marshal Soult, and the French were 
defeated with the loss of 6000 killed and 14,000 
prisoners, the Prussians cutting off their retreat 
and compelling them to lay down their arms. 
But the public rejoicing for this victory has been 
interrupted by the news of another battle fought 
by the main body of the French army, under’ 
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Bonaparte himself assisted by Marshals Lannes, 
- Soult, Ney, Augereau, and Davoust, against the 
Prussians who fought under the King in person, 
Generals Mollendorfand Kalkreuth,and the Duke 
of Brunswick. The account is French ; but we 
fear the principal circumstances are too true. 
The Prussians, according to that account, were 
about 150,000 men: and they lost in the action 
200 pieces-‘of cannon, 30 standards, and 28,000 
prisoners; besides killed and wounded to the 
amount of near 40,000 men. The French de 
not mention. their own loss in killed: but they 
affect to have had only 2700 men wounded, 


_ This unfortunate battle lasted the whole day, and | 


was fought at a place called Auerstaedt, between 
Jena and Weimar. It does not appear that Bona- 
parte exposed his person, though this is.one of 
the most important victories thathe ever obtained. 
The Prussians, it is thought, then endeavoured 
to make good their retreat to Magdeburgh, 
the only place of strength they had to support 
them. The object of the French seemed to be 
not only to pursue the Prussian army before it 
could rally, but to take positions for preventing 
the union of the Prussians and those Russians 
who were on their march to join them—We have 
deferred the writing of this article as long as pos- 
. sible, in order that we might communicate to 
our readers the latest possible intelligence. And 
this circumstance alone, would render it impos- 
sible for us to give any general remarks on the 
late important events, even if we were furnished 
with sufficient data to form any reasonable con- 
clusions as to the probable result of those events. 
At present all must be uncertain. Lord Mor- 
peth, who is the British Agent with Prussia, re- 
treated with his suite to Hamburgh, and is stated 
to have arrived there the 18th. Baron Jacobi is in 
London,as Ambassador from the court of Berlin. 

We regret that the pressure of continental and 
domestic intelligences, prevents us from giving 
a detailed account of the glorious capture of Bu- 
_enos Ayres, an atchievement which is likely to 
prove as profitable to the commerce of this coun- 
try, as it is honourable to General Beresford, and 
Sir Home Popham, who performed it. 


The Ministerial Arrangements, inconsequeuce of 
Mr. Fox’s Death, areas follows: 

Lord Sidmouth, President of the council, 

Lord Holland, Privy Seal. 

Lord Howick, Secretary of State for the Foreign 

Department. 

Mr. T. Grenville, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Mr. Bragge, Master of the Mint. 

Mr. Tierney, President of the Board of Controul: 

Earl Fitzwilliam, retires from Office, retaining, 
however, a Seat in the Cabinet, 


The death of Mr. Fox, the rupture with 
France, and the commencement of a new conti- 
nental war, have determined ministers to dis- 
solve the Parliamfent: and the King’s proclama- 
tion for that purpose, accordingly issued’ on 
the 24th of October. The necessity of submitting _ 
to Parliament almost every step of the Cabinet, 
occasions the‘ Minister to occupy a great portion — 
of his time in manceuvring the House of Com- 
rifons : and it was probably with a view of ren- 
dering this task as light as possible, that go- 
vernmeat resolved on the measure of Dissolu-_ 
tion. 

We do not hear of much sharp contest in the 
counties, with the exception of Hampshire. An 
active canvass has been commenced by several 
men of consequence in the city of London, 
among whom are Mr. Alderman Combe, Sir 
William Curtis, and the Lord Mayor. Sir Tho- 
mas Turton opposes Messrs. Thornton and Tier- 
ney in Southwark ; Sir Francis Burdett and Mr, 
Byng are canvassing Middlesex, and no opposi- 
tion in that county is yet declared, as Mr. Main- 
waring has withdrawn his pretensions. Sir Fran- 
cis gives notice that he will put himself to no 
expence. For Westminster a violent contest is 
expected. Lord Percy, who, on the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of Mr. Fox, was unani- 
mously elected for that city in consequence of 
Mr. Sheridan’s declining in his favour, offered 
his services a few days ago to represent Weat- 
minster a second time, but has since thought 
proper to withdraw himself. Numberless con- 
jectures have been formed as to this step, but 
the real fact is, that the Duke of Northumber- 
land, from pique against Mr. Sheridan, has re- 
moved Lord Percy from the contest. The Duke, 
we understand, is but coolly disposed towards. 
administration. Lord Percy afterwards offered 
himself for Cambridge, but has withdrawn him- 
self from thence also. Sir Samuel Hood has’ 
proposed himself as joint candidate with Mr. 
Sheridan for Westminster: Mr. Paull has thought 
fit to set himself up in opposition, and has per- 
suaded Sir Francis Burdett to espouse his cause. 
We trust such opposition will meet with the con- 
tempt and neglect it deserves. We hope that if 
an Opposition must exist against the present go~ 
vernment, (and against every government some 
opposition should exist,) it will not bean opposi- 
tion headed by Paulls, Robsons, and Burdetts in 
the one extreme, or Percevals, Cannings, and 
Castlereaghs in the other, who, without compre- 
hension of mind to assist their Countryin debate, 
have perseverance and flippancy enough to harass © 
the minister in every stage of every detail. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Russia. 
Tuelast account fromthe Russian squadron dis- 


patched on a voyage round the world comes down 
to June 1803: it is dated from the harbour of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, at Kamschatka; at that time 
M. de Krusenstein had returned from Japan, all 
the coast of which he had examined. He found 
the English and French charts very defective, and 


had corrected them; and he expresses himself 


in high terms of the assistance afforded him in 
his operations by the Japanese. This readiness 
is the more surprising, the Japanese being the 
most suspicious people upon the earth; and it can 
enly be accounted for by their supposing that 
they would profit by the efforts of the Russian 


commander, in obtaining accurate soundings of 


their harbours. In every other respect the Rus- 


sian philosophers have been rigidly watched, and 
thwarted in their operations, at Nangasaki, the 


‘ery spot where they might have made the ad, 
interesting discoveries in ichthyology. Professor) 
Tilesius, however, was a Constant attendant at) 
the fish market of Nangasaki, and has already 
sent home an important catalogue to illustrate 
this branch of natural history. By private letters 
to his friends, it appears that he was about to 
sail from Kamschatka with M. de Resanoff, on 
a new voyage of discovery to the North-west 
coast of America; they intended first to proceed 
to the Aleutian Islands, and thence to examine 
the great. Island of Cadiac, situated near the 
mouth of Ceok’s river, as well as all the Rus- 
sian establishments on that coast. They pur- 
posed returning over land to St. Petersburg, in 
the winter of 1807. 
Swepen. 

M. Hermelin, the Swedish naturalist, has just 
published the result of his travels in Lapland ; and 
the work is thought fopossess ¢onsideraDlejinterest. 
He has ascertained that the most northern pa- 
rish of Lapland, which lies between the 69th and 
70th degree of latitude, and is called Uisjoski, 
is larger than the whole Danish Island of Fionia, 
or, as it is called in the Eriglish charts and maps, 
Fyem. The rivers in this district do not begin 
to thaw till the month of June: towards the end 
of that month grass appears in the flelds, which 
is mown in the beginning of August; and early 
in Oetober the surface is again’frozen over. The 
whole parish contains only about three hundred 
inhabitants, half of whom breed rein-deer, and 
the rest employ themselves in fishing, particu- 


ables succeed in it tolerably well. It is, however, 

remarkable that no attempt has yet been made 

to cultivate the potatoe in this district. 
GERMANY, 

Dr. Gall, so celebrated for his system of 
crantology, has lately quitted Franckfort. It ap- 
pears that he has been gradually losing his parti- 
sans in Germany for some time, particularly 
since the learned professor Ackerman gave a blow 


\o his theory, and brought it into contempt. 


of bestowing on him the most enthusiastic 
Praises. seem to have abandoned him. An ill-na- 
tured wit,who doubtlessly considers the doctor as 
already dead, at least to fame, has proposed to 
raise a monument to his memory, He suggests 


that it shall be composed of a colossal marble 
cranium, supported by cariatides, which should 


represent the inventors of such mysterious sci- 
ences as bear any relation to the Gall-ian doc- 


Lavater, Messner, and others. 
The Leipzig fair this year has not been _ 
abundant in works of interest; but it contained 


many continuations of books that were in part 
published, and vast numbers of translations and 
reprints. Of the new volumes the following: 
promise to be the most interesting. Milbiller’s 
History of Bavaria ; Luden’s Life and Writings 
of Grotius ; Koeppen’s Miscellaneous Works ; 
Family Papers, a new Novel, by Augustus La 
Fontaine ; the Ton of the Day, a comedy, by 
M. Voss: anda collection of the Works of Son- 
nenterg, @ young poet, who has acquired much 
fame in Germany, and whose premature death 
is greatly regretted. The German philosophy is, 


there has been no work produced this year wor- 
thy of mention. 
SwiTZERLAND, 
On Tuesday, the 2d of September, at five in 


formed the summit of Mount Rosenberg, was on 
a sudden detached from its situdtion, and at the 
same time part of the mountain, of several 
feet in thickness on the western side, and about 
280 feet in thickness on the east side, gave way, 


of Zug from that of Lauwertz, overwhelming the 
whole of the villages of Goldau, Recthan, Bussin- 


larly for salmon. Wheat cannot come to per- 
fection in this climate; but bulbous-rooted veget- 


about a fourth part of which is filled up, caused 


Even those publications which were in the habit 


trine. Amongst them are Geoner, 


as might be expected, daily losing ground ; and. 


the evening, the Knippenbuhl Rock, which . 


and fell into the valley which separates the Jake. 


gen, Huzloch, three parts of that of Lauwertz, and. 
some houses in the village of Stein. The fall ofone. 
part of the mountain into the Lake of Lauwertz, 
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such an agitation in the waters of the Lake, 
that they overthrew a number of houses, chapels, 
mills, &c. along the southern shore of the Lake ; 
amongst others the mill of Lauwertz, where 
fifteen persons were killed and buried in the ruins 
of the buildings, all the parts of which were dis- 
persed with such violence that the foundation 


only remains, This mill was situated 50 or 60 
feet above the level of the Lake. The waters 
also beat against the village of Sceven, situate at 
the extremity of the Lake, and destroyed some 
houses. Two persons were killed. In the vil- 
lages overwhelmed, not an individual escaped. 


Upwards of 1000 persons have been the victims 
of this ‘disaster, A society of travellers, 13 in 


riumber, were on the road from Arth to Schweitz : 
nine who walked first perished; the other four, 
who were about 40 paces distant, escaped. Five 
minutes sufficed to plete this di . There 
is nothing now to be seen but melancholy ruin 


through the whole of that country, which pre- 


sented the richest communes in the Canton of 
Schweitz, inhabited by a brave and faithful peo- 
ple. Only 30 persons of this population remain. 
—The Lake of Lauwertz has lort about a quarter 
"of its extent; but its recovered part is filled at 
present by the waters of several brooks which no 
longer flow. That rich plain, which was so 


beautiful, now presents a mountain of near 100 
feet in height, of a league and a half in length, 
and as much in breadth. We have coasted along 
the foot of the Riga, where the greatest. part of 
those who survived this catastrophe took refuge 
alas! not more than thirty. The villages of 
Goldau and Reethan, consisting of 115 houses : 
that of Bussingen, of 126 ; and that of Huzloch, 
have totally disappeared. Of Lauwertz, which 
lost 125 houses, there remained ten buildings, all 
much damaged. Stein has lost two houses and 
several stables, which were in great numbers in 
all these villages. : 
P.S. Twenty years since General Pfyffer pre- 
dicted this catastrophe, from the knowledge 
which he had of the nature of the mountain. 


FRANCE. 


In the class of mathematical and philosophical 
sciences which lately commenced at the National 
Institute of Paris, M. Oliver, the celebrated 
traveller, presented a topography of Persia, in 
which he has described the chains of mountains 
in that vast country, aud the courses of the rivers 
by which it is watered. He explains the nature 
of its productions by that of its climate. We learn 
with regret, from his statements, that, owing to 
the almost total dissication of the soil, there is 


not one twentieth part of the Empire in a state 
of cultivation: while many. whole provinces 
have nota single tree, but what is planted and 
watered by the hand of man. This lamentable 
evil incessantly increases, by the destruction of 
the canals whieh used to convey the streams 
from the mountains, while the neglected lands 
become impregnated with salts, which rendes 
them for ever fertile, 
M. Lacepede alse contributed some remarks 
on the of obtaining a better knowledge of 
the interior of Africa. He has expatiated on the 
size of the rivers whieh flow through the whole 


of that extensive region ; and on taking into the 


account the vast quantity of rain which annyally 


falls into it, together with an allowance for the 
necessary evaporation, he is of opinion that 
several large lakes must exist in the remote 
parts of the country. His 
with pointing out the most proper yomnen, by 


which to arrive at the hitherto undiscovered 


districts, { 

M. Cuvier is still engaged in his researches 
concerning animals without vertebre2 and the 
petrified bones of quadrupeds. He asserts that 
the skeletons of two sorts of bears, now anni-« 
hilated, are occasionally found with those of 
tigers, hyzenas, and numerous other carnivorous 
animals, in many of the caverns contained in 
the mountains of Hungary and Germany. Bones 
of rhinoceroses and elephants.also abound in the 
lands which have been excavated in all parts of 
the north of Europe while the farther we ad- 
vance northwards we find such bones in better 
preservation. The result of Mr, Cuvier’s com- 
parison between the bones of the fossile rhino- 
ceroses and elephants, and those of animalsof the 
same species, which still exist in Africa and 
India, is, that the former were of different spe. 
cies. Hence the author is of opinion that the 
first mentioned species of both animals are 
extinct, as are ten or twelve others, whose skele- 
tons and distinctive characters he has discovered, 
and whose bones are still to be met with in the 
stone quarries in the environs of Paris. 

M. Berthollet, the celebrated French chemist, 
has published some new discoveries relative to 
chemical affinities. A mineral which has hi- 
therto been considered as a mere stone, had 
been added by him to the class of metals.. The 
experiments on crude platina are still continued, 
by the different chymists, and by Fourcroy in 
particular, ‘The methods suggested by Messrs, 
Guyton and Barthollet, to purify infectious air, 
are now practised in the French hospitals, &¢, 
with the.greatest success. 
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LONDON AND FASHIONABLE VARIETIES. 


S¥FTINGS appointed in Middlesex and Lon- 
don, before the Right Hon. Sir James Mansfield, 
Knt. Lord Chief Justice of his Majesty’s Court of 
Common Pleas, in and after Michaelmas ‘Term. 


3806. 


IN TERM. 
Mrddleséx, London. 
Saturday, Nov.8 Tuesday, Nov. 31 
Saturday, — 15 Monday, — 17 


Satusday, — 22 Monday, — 24 
AITER TERM. 
Saturday, Nov.29 Monday, Dec. 1 

The Princess of Wales, it is said, has written 
wo fess than an hundred pages ou large paper, 
with her own hand, on the subject of a late In- 
quisition, and? the Report which has been sub- 
mitted to her Royal Highness in consequence 
thereof. The whole of the Commentary by her 
Royal Highness is written in the English lan- 
guage, 

Signora Catalini, the OperaSinger, who has ar- 
sived in town, is about twenty-four years of age. 
She is handsome, and possesses a fine figure, ra- 
tier inclining to the en bon point. Her talents 
as a singer are of the first order, and her voice of 
memarkable compass. 

Miss Oct. 11, 
am inquest was held at the Swan Inn, Leather- 
Bead, on the body of Miss Cholmondeley, one of 
the Maids of Honour to her Royal Highness the| 
Princess of Wales. 

- Mr. Alexander Jardine, a shopkeeper in the 
town ef Leatherhead, deposed that about four 


e’elock in the afternoon of Thursdey last, as he 
was standing at the door of his father’s house, he| 
Beard a noise of horses and a carriage, driving very | 
fast from the turnpike gate, along towards where | 
lke stood, but at that time he was prevented from 
seeing the carriage by a corner house, which in- 
tezeepted his sight. Very soon afterwards, how- 
ever, he saw an outrider, as he supposed, belong- 
img to the persons in the carriage. After the ser- 
vant had passed him, he saw a landau and four 
with two post-boys coming up, and as it turned 
@ very acute angle of the road, just leading into 
the town, the carriage was overturned by the de- 
clivity of the 10ad at thatspot, just close toa great 
tree, at theend of the town. He immediarely ran 
towards the carriage, and found that the persons 
in it were.the Princess of Wales, Lady Sheffield, 
and Miss Harrict Mary Cholmondeley. The 
carriage wasthenon its side, the ladies heads were 
on the ground and their bodies in the landau. He 
perceived that Miss Cholmondeley had received 


gome very material hurt by the quantity of blood ' 


that he saw about her head. She waa carried to 
the Swan Inn, and a surgeon was immediately 
sent for. The carriage was an open landau, it 
was driving very fast round the corner, and swang, 
round befure the.tree, so that it fell on the two 
off-side wheels. The horses then broke loose 
from the carriage, and ran into the town. It ap- 
peared to him that}the drivers, through extreme 
caution, had taken too great asweep on turning 
the corner, which brought the carriage on the 
rising ground, and occasioned its being overturned. 

Mr George Lawdell, of Great Bookham, Sur- 
geon, deposed, that immediately upon his being 
sent for, and informed that the Princessof Wales's- 
carriage had been overturned, and some one se- 
verely hurt, he went to the Swan. He there saw 
the Princess of Wales, but her Royal Highness. 
desired him ; to go up stairs, as there was a lady 
who stood in more need of his assistance than she 
did. He accordingly went up, and saw Miss 
H.M. Cholmondeley, but she was then totally 
deprived of life. There was a great deal of blood 
about her clothes and in her hair. He examined 
the head of the deceased, and found a violent 
contusion on the lefttemple. In‘ his opinion her 
death was occasioned by the rupture of a blood 
vessel, and the great quantity of blood which she 
had lost.—The verdict was Accidental Death. 

Miss Cholmondeley was daughter of the late 
Hon. and Reverend Robert Cholmondeley, Rec- 
tor of Hartinford, Bury, and Sc, Andrew’s Hert- 
ford, who was the son of the third Earl of Chol- 
mondeley, aod uncle to the present Earl. 

Lady Hovd met with an accident on going on 
board the Centaur at Portsmouth, which provi- 
dentially did not end as was feared. Her Lady- 
ship, in the tender anxiety to see her brave hus- 
band, Sir S. Hood, did not wait for the chair to — 
be hoisted out, and in going up the ship’s side, her 
foot slipped, and she fell into the water. Much 
alarm was instantly felt for her safety, it being 
quite dark (three o’clock in the morning) but the 
exertions made to rescue her being instantaneous, 
her Ladyship was taken safe into the ship. 

Lady Virginia Murray, daughter of the Earl of 
Dunmore, and Miss Thorpe, met with a very 
unpleasant accident ; driving over Twickenham. 
Common in a single-horse chaise, followed by a 
groom, the horse took fright, and went offat full 
speed, when by asudden_jolt tht ladies. were 
thrown out, but fortunately met no serious in- 
jury. The groom however, who galloped up, 
was thrown from his horse on making a sudden 
effort to dismount, by which his collar bone was 
broken. 
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PROVINCIAL VARIETIES. 


Oct. 10.—The first English de- 
clamation prize at Trinity College this year is 
assigned to Mr. W. E. Tomline ; the second to 
Mr. Charles Bloomfield ; the third to Mr. Baker ; 
and the Latin declamation prize to Mr. Pritchet. 

AnTiguitizs.—A few days since, a large ob- 
long British or Danish Barrow was opened in 
the parish of Duntesbourne Abbots, in Glouces- 
tershire; in which was found a Kistraen or Crom- 
lech, containing about eight or nine bodies of 
different ages, many of the bones of which, and 
the teeth were entire. The whole length of the 
Barrow diagonally,was about fifty yards ; straight 
over the stones about forty; the width about 
thirty yards; and the distance between the two 
great stones twenty-four feet. The Barrow was 
composed of loose quarry-stones, laid in strata 
near the great stones, and brought from a dis- 
tance. The largest stone, which has been long 
known in the country by the name of Hore- 
stone, is of the kind cf Grey Withers, or Stone- 
Henge : it is flat on the East side, and round on 
the side which is in the Barrow ; is twelve feet 
high from the base, and fifteen in circumference, 
The other stone lies almost flat on the ground, 
and is about three yards square, and one foot 

- thick. This covers the Kistraen which contains 
the bones, and which is divided into two cells, 
about four feet square, and six deep. There is 
little doubt of its being British ; and it may be 
called the early Altar, or Family Monument. 
There are several other Barrows in the neighbour- 


BIRTHS. 
At Kingston House, Bucks, the Lady of Sir 
Digby Mackworth, Bart. of a son. 
A few days ago, at Beccles, in Suffolk, a wo- 
‘man was safely delivered of fourchildren, making 
seven within one year, having three at a former 


birth. They are all dead, but the mother is now| 


perfectly well. 
MARRIAGES. 

Sir Henry Carew, Bart. of Harcombe, to Miss 
Paik, only daughter of Walter Palk, Esq. of 
Murley, Devonshire. 

Chevalier Dosterval, a French Emigrant, to 
Miss Parry, with a fortune of 20,0001. 

DEATHS. 

On Friday morning, September 13, at three 

o'clock, at his house on the West Cliff, Brighton, 
“the Right Hon. Lord Thurlow. He was a pro- 

found lawyer, a powerful orator, a dignified 
_ judge, and an independent statesman. -He was 
in his 7ist year. He died of a lethargy proceed- 
Neo. I, Vel. 


hood; and it is singular that the farm adjoining 
is called Tack Barrows, probably a corruption or 
abbreviation of some other name. The bones 
are reburied; but the Barrow and the Tomb 
will be left open some time longer, for the in-. 
spection of the curious. : 

From an impartial and authentic source, we 
are enabled to give the following report of the 
harvest in Newcastle: —Wheat is a fair average 
crop in quantity, but the quality is not so good as 
last year, coming cold and damp to hand, and a 
good deal of the white being either blacked or 
mildewed. The quality of Rye is better than 
that of the last year. Barley an average crop, 
and that onthe Tyne very-fine and abundant, 
Oats rather a short crop. Beans and Pease an 
average crop. 

Porators.—A piece of ground, containing 
863 square yards, in the nursery of Messrs Wm. 
Fulla’ and Co. at Gateshead, has produced this 
year 104 bushels of potatoes of an early k'nd, ex- 
clusive of the small ones ; which by the acre, 
amounts to 583 bushels, or 14543 loads. Previous 
to planting,the manure that was used was equally 
spread over'the ground and dug in; the drills 
were then made shallow, with a hoe, two 
feet asunder, the potatoes planted, covered 
in level. It is to be observed, what perhaps par- 
ticularly deserves notice, that the seed potatoes 
were but few of them cut,although rather a large 
kind, and those that were divided were only once 
cut, and that longitudinally. 


ing from a slight affection of the gout, a com- 
plaint from which he had not been entirely free 
for years, He was born in 1735, and was the son 
of the Rev, T. Thurlow, a respectable clergyman 
of Ashfield, in Suffolk. 

At Brighton, Samuel Horsley, Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. His Lordship had nearly attained his 
seventieth year. He was many years Rector of 
St. Mary’s, Newington, the first parish to which 


held long after his episcopal elevation. He 
edited and iilustrated some of the most import 
ant of Sir Isaac Newton’s Works, and was the 
author of several esteemed mathematical and the- 
ological productious, As asenator, his manner 
was rather dictatorial: he was nevertheless am 


historical reference. The Reverend Prelate was 
many years a Reading Member of the Royal So- 
ciety: but withdrew from it, in constquence of 
some disgust. 


ra 


he was ever promoted, and which preferment he : 


argumentative speaker, equally illustrated by _ 
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LE BEAU 


NOTHING is easier than to ridicule Fasu1on. 
We could sneer for a week at the adjustment of a 
curl or the set of a knee button ; we could laugh 
to all eternity at the altitudinal nicety of a neck- 
cloth, or the peculiarity of slice in a coat-collar. 
But what would be the conclusion from all our 
mirth? why, just what every man of true haut 
ton wil! be the very first to allow, that over- 
anxiety in dress is as contemptible as it is un- 
_manly. 

Yet is there no medium in attention to exter- 
nals? If we aré not to be ** the first by whom 
the new are tried,” are we to be ‘ the last to lay 
the old aside ?” Does that cultivation of useful 
talent which should constitute the primary con- 
% sideration of the haut ton preclude as a secon- 

diry consideration the ornamental? Are we to 
forbear the perusal of Suaxspeare’s As you 
leke it, or of his Much ado about Nothing, be- 
cause we haye read his Hamlet or his Macbeth ? 
By all means, let elegance of mind be our study; 
but why not let elegance of appearance be our 
care? It is, in this particular, with the man of 
: fashion as with the man of letters: the dress. of 
= the one, and the language of the other, should 
a neither outshine nor eclipse the sense of either. 
When this is the case; when our attention to the 
exteriors of fashion does not diminish the value of 
the interior, it will be found to increase it.— 
Suakspeare rightly estimates the value of what 
are called accomplishments ; 

“© Where virtue is, these are more virtuous.” 

But thisis not all. The encouragement which 
the taste of high life has always given to the in- 
genuity of its dependants, is too obvious an uti-| 
lity of fashion to detain us much longer, than 
while we enumerate it, as an argument in our 
favour. The nice workmanship of our trinkets, 
the classical construction of our furniture, and 
the ornamental improvements of our equipages, 


* 


With wisdom, discipline, and lib’ral arts, 
Th? embellishments of life. 


as highly accredit the taste of their possessors"as 
they deservedly reward the ingenuity of their 


MONDE. 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 


ADDISON. 


manufacturers. And let it be remembered that 
every superfluity in us gives a necessary to per~ 
haps a hundred of our fellow-creatures.—To pro- 
ceed in our enquiry: is not elegance of mind 
cherished rather than repressed by elegance of. 
appearance ? Willa man dishonour his character 
the more because he sits in a chamber, on the 
pannels of which are depicted all the Stoic virtues 
of ancient Rome ? Or shall we be told that he 
will read Homer the less, because the sofa on 
which he lolls is modelled upon one of Frax- 
MAN’s designs from that poet ? 

Fashion, im its very existence, implies society ; 
for nobody would spend ‘a quarter of an hour in 
ascertaining the’precision of his neckcloth, out of 
compliment to his own chairs and tables ; and 
society, in the opinion of many wise men, is an 
antidote to immorality.**Solitude,” saysJoHNSON, 
* js dangerous to reason without being favourable 
to virtue ; pleasures of some sort are as necessary 
to the intellectual as to the corporeal health ; 
and those who resist gaiety will be likely forthe 
most part to fall a sacrifice to appetite ; forthe 
solicitations of sense are always at hand, and af- 
furd to a vacant and solitary person a speedy and 
seducing relief.” ‘* What harm can be done,” 
resumes he, in praise of society, ‘* before so many 
witnesses ? Solitude is the surest nurse of all 
prurient passions. ‘The ball, the shew, are not 
the dangerous places ; no, it is the private friend, 
the kind consoler, the companion of the easy, 
vacant hour, that is to be feared : he who buzzes 
in ourear at court, or at the opera, must’ be 
content to-buz in vain.” 

Let us ridicule the follies of fashion as long as 


Colman’s Tom Shuffleton, or the whimsical ca- 
ricature of Reynolds’s Sapling; but let us have a 
little more respect for its elegancies, especially if 
by their means we can encourage literature and 
morality. 


we are able to laugh at the broad ridicule of a 
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FASHIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1806. 


Fig. No. 1.—Morwino Dress is a plain sin- 
gie-breastéd frock of brown or olive with metal 
buttons ; the waistcoat, of striped toilinette, any 
colour, is rather longer than formerly ; panta- 
loons, drabs of all degrees, in general worn with 
hussar boots: the hat is somewhat broader in 
the brim, and the hair, though less affecting the 
antique, is still much dressed out before. 

Fig. No. 2.—Evenine Dress is almost uni- 
versally of dark bottle green double-breasted 
coat with buttons of the same colour, covered 
or basket ; the sleeves wide, but to fit at the 
shoulders, and the skirt reaching down to the 
hollow of the knee. The waistcoat white, and 
the breeches a light drab. The hair is invariably 
powdered, dressed high in front, and somewhat 
over the forehcad in curls. Buckles or strings at 
the knees and in the shoes are equally worn, 
but buckles are decidedly the most dressed. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 
FOR THE PRESENT MONTH, 

Fashion, tasteful yet fantastic, merciless yet 
idolized, seats herself in her weather-cock throne 
on the dome of elevated Pleasure, and dictates 
her unappealable injunctions to the votaries of 
the enchantress within. ; 

The neckcloth should, by no means, be too 
greatly puffed out; but should be neatly united 
in front with a large unspread bow. Dark bottle 
§reen coats will be as generally worn this season, 
as those of brown colours were last winter. 

For a morning dress frock-coats will be preva- 
lent : those of an olive-green hue, with a black 
velvet collar, will be the most universal. Fan- 
cied waistcoats of all manufactures may be worn 
with this kind of codt; but fashion ordains the 
invariable use of dark blue or light-coloured ker- 
seymere pantaloons, and half-boots. The 7 
must rise somewhat higher in the leg than has 
lately been the custom, and the toes of them 
should be formed into a perfect-semicircle. 

Full-diess coats will likewise be made of dark 
green cloth, double-breasted, and will possess the 
similar ornament of a black yelvet collar. Single- 
breasted «shite waistcoats, and light-coloured ker- 
seymere breeches will be in much estimation. 
Kither flesh-coloured or snow-white silk stockings, 

. fashion now considers as elegant. 
The hair, for morning dress, should be cut a 
“Ia-Titus ; for full dress, it should be powdered. 
Buckles for the shoes are employed in full dress ; 


| more so 


but ribbands are allowed in afternoon or dinner 
dress, 

Fig. No. 3.—A fashionable 
Baroucue L«npau, with a Salisbury boot, seat 
cloth, and compass hind standard, the boot hung 
with springs ona new construction, which ren- 
ders it as easy as the inside of the body, the seat 
cloth being made to take off, and a barouche seat 
fixed in lieu makes it very convenient for gentle- _ 
men who are fond of driving. 


' GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON CAR- 
RIAGES. 

The most fashionable carriages now used are 
barouche landaus, more particularly when made, 
as the drawing, with a single crane, which not 
only corresponds with the sweep at the bottom. 
of the body, but gives the whole an appearance 
of the greatest lightness—the first of which was 
launched for the Queen’s’ birth-day. Springs 
nearly upright, or with a very slight compass, 
are become extremely prevalent, instead of the 
heavy circular Polygnar springs, which gave the 
most elegant town carriage an appearance of a 
travelling one. As to colour, yellow corttinues 
still to keep the lead, on account of its lightness 
and durability; light pleasant greens are also much 
in vogue. For the ornamental parts of carriages, 
such as the mouldings, joints, &c. brass is as 
frequently made use of as silver, and of late 
: in general the arms are emblazoned in 
mantles on the doors, and carved, and crest on 
the sides. Drabs, or French greys, with scarlet. 
mofocco squabs and fancy laces are now much 
used for linings. 

The Monstrocue.—A most eurious sort of 
gig, called a Monstroche, from its having only 
one wheel, was lately exhibited. The wheel 
consists, of-one nave, with two rims, upon a 
three feet axle-tree, the spokes inserted from the 
nave alternately into each rim. From the 
shortness of the axtle tree, the carriage is evi- 
dently exposed to the danger of over-setting ; 
but, to guard against any accident of this kind, 
there is at each extremity of the axle-tree an iron 
scythe, within three inches of the ground, “to 


answer as a fulcrum, in case of any great incli- 
nation to either side. This carriage, thus armed 
with a scythe, is probably intended for the use 
of that class of physicians, described by Addi- 
son in the following line : 

«< Some slay in chariots, some on foot.” 
12 
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SPORTING VARIETIES. 


LAST RACE FOR THE YEAR 1806. 
Nov. 18— Loughborough. 


Doncaster RAcES.—Doncaster Stakes.—Vesta 
went off at score in her usual style; but when 
she hadrun and kept the lead for abouta mile 
and three quarters, Streatlam-Lass ran up to her 
and made severe running, and at the time-they 
passed the Distance-Post, the first time round, it 
was a most beautiful race between Vesta and 
Streatlam Lass, they then running head and head; 
but when they were-within a few lengths of the 
Judge's Stand (two miles) Streatlam-Lass headed 
Vesta against her will about a length, and kept 
the lead for the third mile ; in running of which, 
and for nearly one half of the fourth mile, Trafal- 
gar ran abouta length behind Vesta; he was hard 
held, and from his long stride kept his ground, 
and won at his own rate with greatcase. Vesta 
beat Streatlam-Lass about a length. Vesta was 
far from being in that fine condition she was 
when she ran last at York, s 

The Gold Cup,—Luck’s All and Mr. Peirse’s 
filly by Beningbrough, appeared to run away 
with the boys who rode them, and at the end of 
the first mile and a half were several lengths be- 
fore the others ; but it was a severe and true run 
race between Sir Paul, Trafalgar, and Mr. Gar- 
forth’s grey colt, by Hambletonian, and won 
with much difficulty by the latter, who was rode 

- by John Granger, a very promising riders The 
winner was severely flogged and spurred, and ran 
as true as the best aged horse that ever started. 
When Sir Paul's rider found him beat, he pulled 
up, and gave up the contest. Warrior made, but 
little running, appeared to be beat easy, as were 
also the other four. 

Wrexham Races.—-The subscription purse of 
50l.was won by Lord Wilton’s Bucephalus, 
beating four others. A horse belonging to Mr. 
Bennion, a Yeoman in the Wrexham Troop, won 
the silver cup, value 50l. the gift of Sir W. W. 
Wynne, for horses, &c, the property of non-com 


_ ,.missioned officers ‘or priyates of the North 


Wales yeomanry cavalry, beating seven others 
Mr. Hare’s Cockspinner won the subscription 
purse of Sol. afteran excellent race against three 
other horses. These races were attended by a 
grest number of fashionables; and upon the 
whole, the sport was extremely good. 

‘Ar Black Hambleton, Mr. Smith’s grey poney, 


by Weathercock,- beat Mr. Walker’s grey hoise,| 


by Ruler, out of Silverheel’s dam, gst. each, four 
miles. Mr. Smith staked 50gs. to 4ogs. Won 
cleverly. 

The Stirling races afforded good sport, and 
were very well attended. Among the company 
were the Duke and Duchess of Montrose, the 
Earl of Kinnoul, Lord and, Lady Elphinstone, 
Lord and Lady Doune, &c. &c. 

The Duke of Montrose, LordViscount Primrose, 
Thomas Graham, Esq. of Airth, and James Stir- 
ling, Esq. of Keir, are appointed Stewards for the 
Races at Stirling next year. 

The following match is to be run at Doncaster 
on Monday in the Race Week, 1807.—Lord 
Darlington’s Trafalgar against Mr. Mellish’s 
Stavely, 8st. 3lb..each, four miles, 500gs. h. ft. 

Mr. Mellish’s favourite Sancho, who broke 
down when running against Pavilion at Lewis 
on the 24th of July last, we are sorry to state, 
again broke down when running against Orville 
at Newmarket, Monday, October 18, and it is 
thought he will not be got sound torace any 
more. 

The dispute respecting the weight carried by 
Mr. Butterfiel’s Richmond-lass (late Gratitude) 
for the King’s Plate at Lincoln, is settled by the 
Stewards in her favour. The decision respecting 
the bets for the Welter Stakes at Bibury,. is not 
settled. 

The late Mr. Fox’s first commencément upon 
the Turf was in the year 1772, when he was joint 
confederate with the hon. Mr. Foley, afterwards 
Lord Foley; and from that time to the year 
1798, they had constantly a numerous and very 
valuable Stud of Horses in training ar New- 
market, which they matched and named in va- 
tious Stakes for large sums, exclusive of betting, 
which was often very high, and attended with 
much success. Mr. Fox, during the time he at- 
tended at Newmarket, was allowed to be.one of 
the most competent judges ever known, not only 
in matching, but also in handicapping horses at 
various weights to run the different courses at 
Newmarket. Since his quitting the Turf in 1793, 
there has not been his superior in this department 
of the Turf; and perhaps his equal, even at this 
period, it would be difficult to find.— Among the 
great number of horses, &c. which were in the 
possession of Messrs. Fox and Foley, we have to 
name the following remarkable good runners, 
viz. Trentham, Pyrrhus, Pumpkin, Pantaloon, 
Zamora, Mussulman, Firetail, Revenge, Rose- 
mary, Spitfire, Oliver, Rodney, Ulysses, Sisyphus, 
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Blandish, Balloon, Swallow, Grey Diomed, Maid- 
of-all-work, Cormorant, Chanticleer, Hope, Sho- 
wel, Seagull, Vermin, Rattler, Scanderberg, 
&c. 

'Pyrrhus raced in the years 1771, 1772, 1773, 
and onee in 1774, which was a match against 
Lord Grosvenor’s celebrated Mambrino, at 8st. 
each, cross and jostle, over the Beacon Course ; 
for 2000gs.—This was one of the hafdest races 
that had been run at Newmarket for many years, 
and the odds, at starting, were three and four to 
one in favour of Mambrino, and increased in run- 
ning to 10 to; but when within half a distance 
of the Ending-Post, the rider of Pyrrhus jockied 
(though not against the RuLEs of Newmarket) 
the rider of Mambrino, and drove him a consider- 
able way out of the Course ; by this means Pyr- 
rhus won the heat by halfa nibek. 

Pyrrhus was the best horse of this year in the 


kingdom, and won in Stakes and Matches the | 


sum of 10,400gs. and rec@ived in Forfeits 1625gs. 

During the time that Mr. Fox attended at 
Newmarket, the Stakes and matches were gene- 
rally made for very large sums, and the betting 
very considerable :—The Meetings were nume- 
rously attended by the firts ranks of Nobility and 
Gentry, and also by the Sportsmen from all parts 
of the United Kingdom. 

The following Match is made to be run on 
‘Wednesday in the next Malton Coursing Meet. 
ing :—The Hon. Martin Hawke's br. gelding, 
Prince Bengradion, 10st. 7lb. against Mr. Treach- 
er’s br. gelding, C west: list. two miles, 


200gs. each, p. 


Fox-Huntinc.—Lord Foley has given up his 
hounds ; and it seems probable ‘that the long ce- 
Jebrated county of Hugo Meynell will now be 
hunted no longer; or wait till a genius like his 


‘own again directs and invigorates the chace. 


Hunt.—The confederate 
hounds have frequently tried different covers 
in the High Wolds for a Fox, without suc- 
cess: but at last killed one at Danesdale, without 
breaking cover. 

The Malton Meeting commencing the first 
whole week in November next, has a great many 
Matches on the List. Some Nottinghamshire 
greyhounds, crossed from Mr. Mundy’s celebrated 
blood in Derbyshire, are, as we understand, to be 
produced there, to try their speed against the 
Wold hares. Mr. Cove Brown, the owner of 
Rocket, who isthought to be as swiftasany grey- 
hound now in England, is expected at the Meet- 
ing. Two matches of hunters are to be run on 
the Wednesday, it being a bye-day. 

The Perth hunt was fashionably and fully at- 
tended, Among the company were the follow- 


ing distinguished personages: Her Grace the 
Duchess of Gordon ; Lady Perth, and the Hon. 
Miss Drummond; Marquisses Huntley and Corn- 
wallis ; Earls Kinnoul and Breadalbane ; Lord 
Kinnaird; Sir D. Wedderburn 3 Sir Alex. Muir 
M‘Kenzie, &c. &c. 

We understand that Mr. Battey, the farmer, 
near Easingwold, [has sold his famous hunter, 
Hambleton-Lass, by sehen to the Hon. Mar- 
tin Hawke. 

A hare was killed by a farmer, some time ago, 
in the neighbourhood of Chelmsford, from which 
three young ones wese taken; and so near was 
the poor animal of bringing them into the world, 
that the little ones were put immediately toa rab- 
bit, which adopted them for her own; they are 
nearly a month old. 

Gamet.—The Hares on the Wolds, this season, 
have been very scarce. Not half a crop; and 
without strict attention, seem to be vanishing very 
fast. The best Wolds, Flixton and Sherborne, are 
without any. 

Huco Mrywet..—This accomplished Fox~- 
hunter, who not only governed a pack of Fox- 
hounds in the best style, but’ what was much 
more difficult—a pack of unruly young Men of 
high blood and saucy pretensions, for many years, 
is now in a very infirm state of health. What 
successor with his abilities is ever likely to pre- 
sent himself for the Leicestershire Hunt ? He 
must have affable manners, continued good 
humour, and a commanding superiority of judg- 
ment. 

October 18.—A trotting match took place on 
the Harrow road, for 100 gyineas, between a bay 
gelding, belonging to Capt. Jones, and a black 
mare the property of Mr. Golding of Stanwell. 
The distance was 12 miles on a chosen part of 
the road, andthe race was an exceeding good 
one. The gelding made play, and was closely 
followed by the mare for the first six miles, 
during: which time the former broke several 
times into acanter, and lost ground. The mare 
was put a-head by her rider when within two 
miles of the coming-in spot, and some good play 
was made; but the gelding faultered in the last 
mile, and the race was won by the mare. The 
10 miles was performed in 46 minutes. 

A poney was engaged to trot 14 miles within 
the hour for 30 guineas, staked by Mr. Harding, 
the owner, with some amateurs of the sport; 
also 13 miles within the second hour for the 
same sum, The match took place-from Houn- 
slow to the 24th mile-stone at Two mile-Brook 
near Maidenhead, which distance the poney 
performed in 56 minutes. After being well 
rubbed down, the poney started to perform the 
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13 miles, which it accomplished in 58 minutes. 
It is not above 13 hands high, and has run daily 
in a baker's cart, 

Lately a poney, eleven hands and a half high, 
the property of a horse dealer of Chard, started 
from Honiton for a considerable bet, to go 100 
miles in 16 successive hours ; the greund chosen 
for the purpose was from Honiton to Exeter, a 
distance of 16 miles, which he was to go over 


six times, with an additional four miles after- 


wards. He set off from Honiton at a quarter 
past four in the morning, arrived at the hotel in 

©, a quarter before six, returned to Honiton 
. and arrived secondly at the same place at ten 
o’clock, and again for the third time at three 


o’clock in the afternoon, went off perfectly fresh, 
and completed the distance with the greatest ease 


in 13 hours and 50 minutes, being two hours 
and ten minutes less than the given time.—The 


weight was little short of ten stone. 
The running match which has been spoken of 


a length of time between Messrs. Salter and Beau- 
mont, took place October 11, on Hampton Com- 
mon. The competitors were to run three me‘- 
sured miles on turf, and the above spot was 
fixed on by one of the umpires, who caused flag 


poney was rode the whole way by one lad, whose} 
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posts to be fixed as a boundary.—Salter was the 
favourite, and he led his opponent for the first 


mile, at which distance he was twenty five yards 
a-head ; he slackened his pace, and Beaumont 
came up with him. They kept together at an 
easy pace, until within half a mile of the win- 
ning post, when Beaumont made play, and to all 
appearance had the best of the match; but when 
within 300 yards of the decisive spot, Salter 
passed his adversary with ease, and arrived thi- 
ther twenty yards a-head. The match was for 
100 guineas. 

A battle was fought lately at Barnham Mea- 
dows, near Cranford, Bucks, between Duckett, 
a farmer, from Berks, and Lord, a miner, from 


below Birmingham, for 100 guineas. The come 
batants were powerful men, of about five feet 


ten inches in stature, and well made. Aftera- 


severe battle of one hour, and 51 rounds, the 


miner was undermined, and victory declared in — 


favour of the farmer. 


The report of a pugilistie contest between 


Gulley and the Game Chicken is again revived ; 


it is said that the match is on the point of being 
made for a considerable sum. Another contest 


is also spoken of between Young Belcher and. 


Dutch Sam. 
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